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LITTLE  DOC 

HE  WAS  WASHING  his  ear  with  a  finger  dripping  with  lather, 
his  face  screwed  up  into  a  grotesque  mask,  when  suddenly 
the  words  raced  through  his  brain:  "...  a  small  portion  of  the 
ruling  class  breaks  away  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
revolutionary  class,  the  class  which  holds  the  future  in  its 
hands." 

He  withdrew  his  finger  slowly  from  his  ear,  and  sat 
motionless  in  the  water  with  his  eyes  still  shut,  his  hand 
still  poised  beside  his  head,  his  finger  still  extended  in  the 
manner  of  a  speaker  about  to  make  a  vigorous  affirmative 
gesture.  Gradually  he  relaxed.  His  face  lost  its  tight,  un- 
natural lines,  his  eyes  blinked  wide  open,  and  he  dropped 
his  hand  slowly  into  the  tub. 

Sitting  there  in  the  soapy  water  he  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  wrinkled  priest  of  some  remote  and  savage  tribe. 
On  top  his  head  was  almost  completely  bald  and  he  had 
allowed  the  fringe  of  hair  around  the  sides  to  grow  too  long, 
thus  giving  to  his  naturally  large  head  an  appearance  of 
roundness  which  accentuated  its  size.  His  face  was  pale  and 
unhealthy.  The  flesh,  beginning  tightly  at  the  massive  brow, 
gradually  loosened  itself  into  a  multitude  of  wrinkles  about 
his  eyes  and  cheeks,  until  by  the  time  it  reached  his  sharp 
chin  and  neck,  it  had  become  so  full  and  soft  and  fleshy  as 
to  hang  there  like  a  wrinkled  cloak  which  is  too  large  for  its 
wearer.  His  nose  was  small  and  sharp,  and  his  glasses  had 
made  a  small,  red  ridge  across  the  bridge.  His  mouth  was 
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formed  by  long  years  of  rigid  discipline  into  the  straight, 
pedantic  line  which  is  cultivated  by  timid  men  to  give  them 
a  false  impression  of  strength. 

Years  of  lecturing  before  contemptuous  undergraduates 
had  drawn  this  stern  line  across  his  lips.  It  had  been  bom 
of  deep  necessity,  and,  perhaps,  as  the  years  went  by  its 
owner  had  hoped  that  it  would  mercifully  acquire  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  mask,  which  might  convince  the  un- 
wary that  here  was  a  strong  man,  stern  and  assured,  whom 
it  would  be  of  little  profit  to  trifle  with. 

If  so,  it  did  not  serve  its  purpose  very  well.  Not  even  the 
dullest  student  could  sit  long  under  the  nervous  scrutiny 
of  those  haunted  eyes  without  realizing  that,  regardless  of 
the  protection  of  an  intervening  defense,  here  was  a  man 
who  was  genuinely  afraid.  And  so  they  nicknamed  him 
"Little  Doc"  in  derision  and  were  inspired  to  make  of  his 
professional  life  a  nightmare. 

They  knew  he  was  afraid,  but  what  they  did  not  know, 
what  they  never  suspected  and  would  not  have  understood, 
was  that  this  fear  of  his  was  not  an  ordinary  sort  of  thing 
at  all.  He  was  not  afraid  of  them  exactly,  that  is,  of  what 
they  might  do  to  him,  of  what  they  might  say  of  him  behind 
his  back,  of  what  they  might  think  of  him.  The  matter  went 
much  deeper  than  that.  It  was  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  infinitely  more  important,  too. 

For  Thurston  Holt,  Ph.D.,  was  a  man  of  exceptional  in- 
tellectual gifts.  In  his  own  department,  for  all  the  large- 
ness of  superior  reputations,  there  was  not  a  man  who  was 
his  equal  for  industry,  for  learning,  for  that  intangible 
quality  which  is  the  hallmark  of  genius  in  scholarship— the 
subtle  capacity  to  relate  erudition  to  reality.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  Ancient  History,  but  he  did  not  permit  himself 
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to  forget  for  one  instant  that  the  life  around  him  was 
Ancient  History  deferred  but  a  few  moments.  Sometimes 
in  the  weariness  of  his  soul  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  little 
men  and  women  around  him  and  miraculously  their  petti- 
ness and  meanness  took  on  for  a  few  moments  the  sweet, 
deep  flavor  of  antiquity  in  his  thoughts. 

But  these  intellectual  gifts  of  his  brought  him  neither 
joy,  nor  comfort.  Out  of  his  sensitive  awareness,  his  clear 
vision,  was  born  not  arrogance  and  assurance  and  confi- 
dence, but  timidity  and  fear  and  the  deathless  torment 
which  gripped  at  his  vitals.  For  through  the  deep  eyes  of 
history,  his  close  fellowship  with  men  and  institutions  dead 
and  gone  and  rotten  long  ago,  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
great  gift.  His  was  the  genius  to  see  through  the  madness 
and  chaos  of  events  as  they  unfolded  day  by  day  before  his 
eyes,  but  his  was  not  the  complementary,  lesser  talent  to 
make  his  vision  articulate.  He  could  see,  but  he  could  not 
inspire  others  to  see,  also. 

And  that  was  what  made  him  so  afraid.  Divine  truth 
when  uttered  by  his  tongue  suddenly  assumed  an  insignifi- 
cant and  trivial  aspect,  as  if  in  the  simple  process  of  passing 
through  his  large  head,  beneath  the  bald  dome,  behind  the 
frightened  eyes,  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  mysterious 
alchemy  which  distorted  its  features  and  rendered  it  un- 
recognizable to  other  people. 

Take  the  great  War  which  was  threatening  mankind  with 
catastrophe!  Nothing  that  had  ever  happened  in  the  history 
of  the  world  was  any  more  important  than  that.  And  yet 
in  the  classroom  he  might  explain  it  in  the  simplest  terms, 
in  words  so  clear  and  potent  that  even  the  deaf  must  hear 
and  heed.  But  his  students  sat  unmoved  and  contemptuous 
and  let  the  world  crumble  without  a  care. 
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With  his  learned  colleagues  it  was  the  same— it  was  worse. 
He  might  invoke  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries  to  point  them 
the  inevitable  germ  eating  at  the  heart  of  life,  itself,  but 
they  laughed  at  him  and  ridiculed  him  and  dismissed  him 
as  an  inferior  and  a  fool,  substituting  for  his  deep  wisdom 
little  convenient  catch-phrases— individualism  and  democ- 
racy and  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Thus  he  learned  that  the  greatest  of  man's  gifts  was  of 
no  consequence  whatever  when  attacked  by  the  blindness 
and  greed  and  stupidity  of  entrenched  ignorance— of  no 
consequence,  that  is,  unless  its  possessor  was,  himself,  strong 
enough  to  stand,  alone  with  his  truth  if  need  be,  and  defy 
them.  Yes,  nothing  that  was  beautiful  and  good  and  simple 
and  true  could  survive  long  in  this  world  of  madness  unless 
it  found  its  way  into  hearts  and  brains  that  would  stand 
unyieldingly  for  it  before  the  organized  onslaught  of  pre- 
tense and  privilege.  What  a  cross  that  was  for  a  man  to 
bear!  What  a  burden  to  have  placed  upon  one's  shoulders! 

Some  soap  from  his  forehead  dripped  into  his  eyes  and 
suddenly  he  lifted  a  wet  hand  to  ease  the  pain.  It  was  a 
grotesque  gesture  and  with  his  hand  on  his  eyes  and  his  head 
bobbing  spasmodically  up  and  down,  the  savage  priest 
seemed  to  be  performing  an  obscure  ritual.  .  .  . 

Men  were  so  busy  listening  to  clowns  and  buffoons  that 
they  did  not  want  to  heed  the  truth.  And  it  was  that  sure 
knowledge  which  brought  such  deathless  fear  into  his  heart 
—the  spectacle  of  him  with  his  great  burden  of  truth  un- 
heeded and  alone,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
sight  of  men  with  no  vision  at  all,  no  sign  of  wisdom, 
proudly  playing  upon  the  little  fiddles  of  their  ignorance, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  fell  into  line  and  followed  them 
blindly  and  humbly  to  destruction. 
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He  stood  up  in  the  tub,  and  reached  for  a  towel.  .  .  . 

Yes,  men  were  still  barbarians.  They  were  like  little  chil- 
dren; they  could  not  think  for  themselves,  could  not  manage 
their  own  affairs,  but  must  run  for  leadership  to  those  of 
their  number  who  could  make  the  loudest  noise,  who  talked 
the  greatest  nonsense.  And  in  the  midst  of  such  bedlam, 
where  was  there  a  place  for  a  man  who  did  not  like  to  shout, 
who  could  not  bring  himself  to  talk  nonsense? 

"Thirsty!  Thirsty!"  his  wife's  fretful  voice  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door  as  she  rattled  the  knob  furiously. 
(And  the  sound  of  her  voice,  hatefully  calling  him 
"Thirsty,"  when  she  knew  how  he  despised  it,  started  him 
to  trembling.)  "What  are  you  doing  in  there?  Do  I  have 
to  wait  all  day  to  wash  my  hands?  You  know  I  have  a  com- 
mittee meeting  early  this  morning.  I'd  think  you  would 
consider  somebody  else  occasionally." 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  answered  in  a  panic,  "I'm  almost  finished 
now,  I  didn't  mean  to  keep  you  waiting." 

And  he  scrubbed  himself  hurriedly  with  the  towel,  hop- 
ing the  pleasant  glow  from  his  body  would  communicate 
itself  to  his  overburdened  mind  and  enable  him  to  face  his 
wife  and  the  day's  work  with  equanimity. 

But  his  wife  persisted  in  shaking  the  door  at  intervals  of 
every  few  seconds,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  with  the  anger 
rising  higher  and  higher,  "Thirsty,  Thirsty,"  rendered  him 
utterly  impotent. 

"Coming,  dear,  coming,"  he  stammered,  "I— I'm  through 


now." 


And  hardly  dry  he  stumbled  into  his  underwear,  opened 
the  door  and  tried  to  brush  past  his  wife  with  a  casually 
spoken,  "There  you  are  now,  dear,  I'm  all  through." 
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(2) 

He  left  the  house  as  soon  as  he  could.  The  words  kept 
beating  through  his  brain:  "A  small  portion  of  the  ruling 
class  breaks  away  .  .  .  holds  the  future  in  its  hands  .  .  . 
common  cause  with  the  revolutionary  class.  .  .  ." 

Even  during  breakfast,  even  above  the  fretful  and 
malicious  conversation  of  his  wife,  the  silent  contempt  and 
enmity  of  her  ally,  the  maid,  even  above  the  warning  of  his 
own  troubled  heart,  they  hummed  and  sang  on  in  his  head. 
He  halted  suddenly  and  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  just 
eleven  o'clock,  and  his  lecture  on  Ancient  History  was  not 
scheduled  until  twelve.  A  daring  question  had  flashed  into 
his  brain.  He  paused  in  the  excitement  which  it  brought 
and  pondered.  Did  he  dare  do  it? 

He  began  to  tremble  a  little.  It  was  a  terrible  question 
ind'  <  d  which  had  thumped  down  unbidden  right  in  the 
middle  of  his  orderly  brain— had  the  time  come  for  him, 
Thurston  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  to 
forsake  his  passive  role  as  student  and  observer  in  the  Class 
Struggle,  his  aloof,  objective,  scholarly  attitude  toward  this 
and  all  human  phenomena? 

He  glanced  back  guiltily  toward  home.  He  wis  relieved 
and  more  than  a  little  surprised  to  discover  that  his  wife 
was  not  standing  accusingly  at  the  window.  "Breaks  away 
.  .  .  common  cause.  .  .  ."  And  he  started  off  down  the 
street  again. 

Of  course  he  would  do  no  such  thing,  he  assured  himself 
promptly.  He  would  not  ruin  his  career,  interrupt  his  life's 
work,  call  down  upon  himself  the  combined  hatred  and 
fury  of  his  wife,  his  friends,  his  colleagues.  He  had  lived 
too  long  in  this  world;  he  had  studied  about  the  birth  and 
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death  of  too  many  ideas;  he  was  too  wise  and  too  shrewd 
to  let  a  passing  whim  frustrate  and  ruin  his  whole  life's 
work.  He,  Thurston  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
History,  was  a  practical  man,  with  obligations  to  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  he  had  too  much  sense  and  judgment 
for  that. 

He  squared  his  shoulders  and  marched  steadily  on  down 
the  street.  But  his  brain  was  in  a  turmoil;  these  conclusions 
did  not  satisfy  him.  After  all,  if  a  man  had  clear  eyes,  a 
bright  vision,  a  great  message— did  not  his  first  duty  rest 
with  it?  And  would  not  truth,  itself,  die  and  be  trampled 
to  earth  unless  such  men  cherished  it  above  all  else,  nour- 
ished it  with  all  their  strength,  fought  for  it  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood? 

He  sighed  audibly.  The  whole  thing  was  too  much  for 
him.  Nobody  observing  the  small,  frail  body,  the  precise, 
formal  gait,  the  ascetic,  scholarly  face  with  the  eye-glasses, 
would  have  suspected  the  power  and  intensity  of  the  con- 
flict which  was  being  fought  out  on  this  obscure  battlefield. 

But  when  he  reached  the  college  grounds,  he  did  not 
turn  in.  He  directed  his  course  firmly  past  the  great  brick 
buildings,  beside  the  athletic  field  with  its  empty  stands 
like  a  world  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  had  died  without 
posterity,  and  on  across  the  bridge  over  the  small  river.  He 
passed  several  students  on  the  bridge,  bowed  to  them 
gravely,  and,  ignoring  their  curious  stares,  walked  on. 

For  several  weeks  he  had  heard  weird  tales  of  the  strike 
in  the  pants  factory  across  the  river— of  bloodshed  and 
violence,  of  charges  and  counter-charges,  of  hatred  and  of 
unbelievable  suffering.  The  excitement  had  penetrated  even 
into  the  Faculty  Club,  where  the  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  fervor  and  an  overwhelming 
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verdict  rendered  against  the  workers.  "This  is  a  time  of 
emergency;  and  unity  among  all  classes  is  imperative. 
Strikes  in  defense  industries  must  be  outlawed,"  the  Pro- 
fessors agreed  complacently. 

But  they  did  not  deceive  him.  He,  Professor  Holt,  in  spite 
of  a  discreet  silence,  had  not  been  taken  in  by  the  specious 
arguments,  the  dull  opinions,  of  his  loud-lunged  colleagues. 
Sitting  off  to  one  side,  alone  and  unnoticed,  he  had  heard 
all  they  had  had  to  say,  had  measured  it  by  the  long  ruler 
of  history  and  had  recognized  it  for  what  it  was— lies,  lies, 
lies. 

For  it  was  a  very  old  story  indeed.  These  men  were  not 
concerned  primarily  with  the  welfare  of  their  country  and 
the  people  who  lived  in  it.  They  were  thinking  first  of  them- 
selves, of  their  jobs  and  their  careers,  and  in  the  shrewd 
recesses  of  their  minds  they  were  finding  it  expedient  to 
build  intellectual  barriers,  little  fences  of  big  words,  behind 
which  they  and  their  rich  and  influential  patrons  might 
conceal  themselves  in  comfort  and  security  while  the  young 
and  defenseless,  the  poor  and  humble  and  unorganized,  were 
compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ordeal. 

It  was  the  way  all  wars,  just  and  unjust,  had  been  fought 
for  ever  so  long.  The  same  phrases,  polished-up  and  made 
more  immediately  acceptable,  were  filling  the  air;  poli- 
ticians and  editors  of  newspapers  were  going  about  their 
devious  routines,  bellowing  down  and  scattering  printer's 
ink  over  the  voices  of  truth  and  reason;  and  even  in  the 
schools  and  churches,  teachers  and  preachers  were  discharg- 
ing their  immemorial  service  to  reaction,  lending  the 
unctuous  voice  of  authority  to  the  old  ugly  betrayal. 

It  was  a  spectacle  to  sicken  a  healthier  man  than  he.  For 
the  majority  of  the  people  war  meant  death  and  torment, 
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bruised  brains  and  shattered  bodies.  But  not  for  the  big 
boys  in  the  back  rooms.  Ah,  no  indeed.  For  them  it  was 
"profits  as  usual"  and  a  cynical,  "Can  we  help  it  if  the  war 
makes  business  good?" 

"A  fight  for  Freedom,"  they  cried,  even  as  they  con- 
nived to  rob  men  of  liberties  so  hard  won  down  the  cen- 
turies. "We  must  preserve  Democracy,"  they  chanted  in 
accents  only  slightly  different  from  the  last  time,  and  no- 
body dared  mention  the  Jim-Crow  Democracy,  the  Poll 
Tax  Democracy  flourishing  all  around  him.  Yes,  thought 
the  Professor,  it  was  "a  time  for  sacrifice  and  unselfishness," 
now  that  the  Bosses  had  sat  on  their  corporate  hands  until 
they  had  got  government  contracts  on  their  own  fat  terms. 
And  it  was  all  right  to  take  away  from  a  mother  her  sons, 
and  from  a  young  wife  her  husband,  but  from  the  accumu- 
lating profits  of  the  rich— well,  that  was  different,  they  said; 
that  was  Communism  right  out  of  red  Russia! 

And  now  it  had  reached  this  peaceful  little  village  with 
the  dusty  streets  and  small  shops  and  the  tall,  stately  towers 
of  its  college;  reached  it  because  a  pot-bellied  man  owned 
a  pants  factory  which  was  making  a  few  uniforms  for  the 
army,  and  saw  with  his  shrewd  eyes  another  opportunity 
to  push  his  workers  deeper  into  the  mire  while  the  profits 
rolled  up. 

And  so  newspapers  all  over  the  state  were  calling  the  men 
who  worked  for  him  traitors  and  spies  and  fifth  columnists 
in  tall  headlines,  and  the  editorial  columns  thundered 
against  them.  .  .  .  But,  Professor  Holt  asked  himself  slyly, 
what  were  the  headlines  saying  when  monopoly  in  alu- 
minum shut  down  airplane  factories,  and  German-Ameri- 
can combines  threatened  the  magnesium  supply?  And 
where  were  the  outraged  editorials  when  a  stubborn  auto- 
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motive  industry  withheld  all  its  tremendous  capacities 
until  the  large  profits  and  the  small  taxes  and  the  enlarged 
plants  at  government  expense  were  taken  care  of? 

As  he  walked  along  this  morning,  his  brain  hummed  with 
these  thoughts,  and  he  felt  elated  and  venturesome.  In  the 
distance  the  tall  smokestacks  of  the  factory  beckoned  him. 
They  stood  up  very  straight  and  grim  in  the  spring  sunlight 
and  towered  contemptuously  above  the  group  of  cheap 
cottages  which  dotted  the  hillside  at  their  feet.  He  passed 
several  groups  of  striking  workers  returning  from  the  picket 
line,  hollow-eyed  from  their  long  vigil,  and  he  nodded  to 
them  gravely  and  sympathetically,  acutely  conscious  for  the 
first  time  of  the  neatness  of  his  clothes,  the  whiteness  of 
his  hands.  The  workers  looked  at  him  with  suspicious,  ques- 
tioning eyes  and  did  not  return  his  greeting. 

He  felt  downcast  and  dejected.  On  through  the  bright 
morning  he  walked  and  suddenly  beside  him  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  muffled  feet  of  history.  Tramp— Tramp- 
Tramp.  He  paced  his  own  steps  in  time  to  them.  Tramp- 
Tramp— Tramp.  The  memory  of  the  workers'  faces  haunted 
him;  they  were  gathering  all  about  him,  the  grey  faces.  And 
he,  with  his  deep  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  past,  read 
their  message  in  their  eyes.  He  recognized  the  hope  and 
yearning  that  was  on  them  straining  through  the  long 
years  of  sorrow  and  misery.  Faces  like  these  had  crept 
through  the  catacombs,  faces  like  these  had  encircled  and 
throttled  thrones,  faces  like  these  had  rotted  in  dungeons, 
while  bleeding  fingers  scraped  away  the  crumbling  founda- 
tions of  feudalism.  The  strength  of  faces  like  these  had 
overturned  the  past  and  pushed  open  the  doors  of  the 
future.  He  was  part  of  an  unconquerable  host. 

And  suddenly  he  felt  exhilarated  and  happy  again.  A 
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momentary  picture  of  his  wife's  face  flashed  into  his  mind, 
but  he  dismissed  it  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  He  was  passing 
by  the  cheap  hovels  where  the  workers  lived.  They  were 
clustered  in  a  group  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  few  of 
them,  higher  up,  appeared  like  wounded  insects  trying  to 
crawl  away  from  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  others  to  die. 
Children  with  dull  eyes  walked  about  the  yards.  They  were 
not  laughing;  they  were  not  playing.  They  just  moved 
aimlessly  about  and  seemed  constantly  to  be  searching  for 
something  which  they  could  not  find.  Professor  Holt  had 
a  momentary  vision  of  a  starving  dog  prowling  about  a 
garbage  can. 

He  winced  and  began  making  a  peculiar  sound  with  his 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Teh— tch— tch!  Off 
to  the  right  he  heard  a  sudden  shouting.  He  quickened  his 
pace  and  hurried  toward  it.  When  he  turned  the  bend  in 
the  road,  straight  in  front  of  him,  he  saw  a  large  gathering. 
Two  lines  of  uniformed  company  policemen  made  a  lane 
from  one  of  the  shacks  to  the  road  and  down  this  lane  two 
overalled  figures  were  industriously  moving  furniture  from 
the  house  and  depositing  it  in  a  pile  on  the  street. 

A  gaunt  woman,  with  two  children  clinging  to  her  skirts, 
was  shouting  hysterically,  "I  hope  God  strikes  you  down, 
you  robbers!  I  hope  you  rot  in  hell,  you  thieves!"  Two  other 
women  were  trying  to  comfort  her.  "Keerful  now,  Nan, 
don't  take  on  so!"  But  she  was  not  to  be  quieted.  Shaking 
them  off  she  yelled,  "You  scabs,  how  can  I  live  without  a 
roof  over  my  head?" 

One  of  the  policemen  stepped  up  to  her.  "Shut  up,  you," 
he  commanded.  "These  houses  are  for  people  willing  to 
work.  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  war  going  on.  .  .  ." 

But  she  did  not  let  him  finish.  Lifting  her  arms  to  the 
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sky  in  a  gesture  of  complete  fury,  she  screamed,  "A  war 
going  on,  a  war  going  on.  Oh,  my  God!  he  said,  'A  war 
going  on!'  and  both  my  boys  in  the  South  Pacific."  And 
suddenly,  as  if  the  hopelessness  of  her  plight  had  occurred 
to  her  for  the  first  time,  she  abandoned  her  protests  and 
began  to  weep. 

Professor  Holt  watched  her  with  nervous,  alert  eyes. 
When  he  heard  her  sobs,  he  settled  his  glasses  more  firmly 
on  his  nose  and  moved  nearer.  Beside  him  a  young  worker 
stepped  out  into  the  lane  of  policemen  and  began  talking 
to  the  overalled  moving-men,  walking  along  beside  them  as 
they  carried  the  furniture  from  the  shack  toward  the  road. 

"Men,"  he  said,  "why  are  you  doing  this  to  your  own 
people?  You  are  workers,  just  like  we  are.  Why  are  you 
fighting  for  our  common  enemy?" 

One  of  the  policemen  leaped  toward  him  and  began 
scuffling  with  him.  "Keep  quiet,  you,  shut  your  dirty 
mouth." 

But  the  young  worker  pushed  him  aside  as  if  he  had  been 
a  child. 

"The  Bosses  will  be  treating  you  like  this  next,"  he  went 
on,  "and  how  will  you  feel  when  you  see  them  throwing 
your  wives  and  children  out  into  the  streets?" 

The  young  worker  had  pushed  the  policeman  too  hard 
and  the  uniformed  figure  had  tumbled  ignominiously  to 
the  ground.  An  involuntary  cheer  greeted  his  discomfiture. 

"Unless  we  organize  and  unite  our  strength  into  one 
common  cause,"  the  young  worker  hurried  on,  his  voice  ris- 
ing above  the  cheer,  his  back  turned  to  his  fallen  opponent, 
"this  thing  will  never  end." 

He  got  no  further.  The  fallen  policeman  scrambled  back 
to  his  feet  in  a  rage  and,  brandishing  his  club,  leaped  on  him. 
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Professor  Holt  saw  his  intention  and  tried  mightily  to  get 
in  front  of  him,  but  he  was  not  swift  enough,  not  strong 
enough,  and  he  was  too  far  away.  The  sound  of  the  club 
against  the  young  worker's  defenseless  head  made  a  sharp 
sound  on  the  air  and  the  huge  frame  buckled  up  and  fell 
to  the  hard  ground. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose.  One  of  the  workers,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  leader,  held  up  his  hands  and  shouted,  "Men, 
men,  don't  lose  your  heads." 

But  his  plea  was  not  heeded.  A  woman's  voice,  shrill 
and  lonely,  like  a  cry  of  distress  in  the  darkness,  rose  up—- 
up—up,  above  the  tumult,  lingered  there  for  an  instant,  then 
swelled  out  in  a  weird  scream  as  the  others  joined  in.  This 
wail  of  protest  was  taken  up  on  all  sides  until  the  air  was 
thick  and  heavy  with  many  voices. 

The  company  policemen  heard  it  and  leaped  into  action. 
The  shivering  sound  of  wood  on  bare  heads  could  be  heard 
on  all  sides. 

The  workers  heard  it,  and,  despite  the  warnings  of  their 
leaders  and  the  flying  clubs  of  the  police,  they  rushed  into 
the  fray. 

And  Thurston  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, heard  it,  too,  and  the  sound  drove  him  a  little  mad. 
The  spell  of  history  was  on  him.  That  cry  had  been  heard 
before  and  it  would  be  heard  again.  He  felt  a  warm  fel- 
lowship coursing  through  his  blood.  "Arrogant  church- 
men," he  muttered  to  himself  triumphantly,  as  if  he  were 
making  a  speech,  "feudal  lords,  swaggering  aristocrats, 
stupid  generals,  greedy  industrialists,  dead  and  buried  and 
rotten  in  your  graves  long  and  long  ago,  you  have  heard  this 
sound  down  the  centuries,  have  you  not?  Well,  here  it  is 
again!" 
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Someone  struck  against  him  and  knocked  his  glasses 
from  his  nose,  and  he  stood  helplessly  and  saw  them  ground 
underneath  a  dozen  shuffling  feet.  He  could  not  see  very 
well  without  them,  but  just  the  same  he  plunged  recklessly 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  fallen  worker.  He  nourished 
a  definite  desire  to  reach  the  policeman  who  had  struck  him 
down,  and  his  arms  threshed  the  air  valiantly  as  he  moved 
forward. 

A  heavy  body  collided  with  him  and  knocked  him  to  his 
knees.  For  a  moment  he  was  breathless  and  unable  to  rise. 
All  about  him  men  were  struggling  and  screaming.  Painfully 
he  rose  to  his  feet  again.  He  was  a  trifle  dazed  and  his  head 
felt  too  large  and  heavy.  But  he  pushed  instinctively  for- 
ward. Through  an  opening  in  the  crowd  he  saw  the  fallen 
young  worker.  The  policeman  was  bending  above  him,  kick- 
ing him  brutally  in  the  side.  Professor  Holt  felt  a  sensation 
of  nausea  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  which  he  promptly 
mastered.  He  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  plunged 
desperately  toward  them.  He  began  striking  the  policeman 
with  clenched  fists  about  the  face  and  head.  "Here  now," 
he  muttered,  as  if  he  were  reprimanding  a  refractory  stu- 
dent, "what  is  this?  what  are  you  up  to?" 

He  felt  happy.  The  policeman  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  his  free  fist.  Professor  Holt  staggered  back  a  few 
steps.  His  head  was  ringing  and  for  a  moment  he  forgot 
where  he  was.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  faces, 
flashing  by  him  like  figures  on  a  merry-go-round.  He  rec- 
ognized his  wife's  face  and  several  of  his  students;  there 
was,  also,  a  number  of  his  colleagues;  and— and  there  at 
their  head  was  the  company  policeman,  suddenly  grown 
unbelievably  large  like  a  giant,  shielding  them  all  behind 
his  broad,  brutal  body. 
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"You  fools/'  he  called  to  them  as  they  swung  past;  and, 
"You  servant  of  fools,"  he  called  to  the  policeman. 

And  he  started  forward  again.  But  the  policeman  was 
watching  him  this  time.  Professor  Holt  saw  the  lifted  club 
through  dim  eyes.  It  was  poised  in  the  air  like  an  instrument 
of  destiny  for  a  moment,  and  then  slowly— deliberately— 
he  saw  it  coming.  He  halted  and  tried  to  lift  his  arm,  but 
he  was  paralyzed.  He  could  not  move.  From  far  away  he 
heard  the  tolling  of  the  college  bell,  and  like  an  old  fire- 
horse  he  lifted  his  ears  trained  to  the  sound.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  waited  for  the  blow  to  fall.  An  eternity  passed,  but 
nothing  happened.  Around  him  the  battle  raged.  Cau- 
tiously he  opened  his  eyes  again.  The  policeman  was  gone, 
and  in  his  place  stood  a  tremendous,  red-faced,  laughing 
demon  in  overalls,  pointing  to  the  policeman  on  the  ground, 
and  yelling  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "Come  on,  sir,  over 
here!" 

Professor  Holt  took  in  a  deep,  deep  breath  and  hurried 
to  his  side. 


BROTHERS 

I  DON'T  BELIEVE  I  could  miss  my  uncle  Bob  Henry  more 
even  if  he  were  my  own  father,  and  that's  a  fact.  You  see, 
he  has  been  living  with  us  for  several  years,  and  getting  on 
pretty  well  until  he  got  into  that  trouble  with  the  people 
from  over  in  town  about  a  Negro  man,  and  then  he  had  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  and  had  to  go  back  to  the  Sanatorium. 

The  whole  place  seems  different  without  him.  Down  in 
his  heart  my  father  is  a  little  ashamed  of  my  uncle,  I  think, 
and  sort  of  relieved  to  have  him  gone,  but  he  feels  sorry 
for  him  just  the  same.  And  even  my  mother,  who  is  the 
only  one  of  us  who  does  not  like  him  much  I  am  afraid, 
seems  changed,  and,  sometimes,  when  I  look  at  her  and  see 
how  worn  and  tired  she  is  lately,  I  almost  believe  she  misses 
him,  too. 

I  am  a  Senior  in  High  School  here,  although  I  am  just 
fifteen  years  old  and  quite  small  for  my  age.  My  father  has 
always  made  me  study  most  of  the  time  and  that  is  why  I 
have  gone  forward  so  rapidly  in  school.  I  could  matriculate 
in  the  college  here  next  Fall  in  short  trousers,  which  is 
what  my  father  wants  me  to  do,  but  my  mother  has  put 
her  foot  down  for  once  and  says  she  will  not  stand  for  it, 
that  I  shall  be  large  enough  to  wear  long  trousers  like 
everybody  else  in  college  by  that  time,  and  that  she  will  not 
have  me  made  a  spectacle  of.  Of  course,  I  am  willing  to  do 
whatever  my  father  wishes,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  mighty  glad 
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my  mother  has  taken  the  position  she  has  and  has  saved 
me  from  those  short  trousers. 

It  was  sort  of  strange  the  way  my  mother  acted  that  time. 
I  always  suspected  uncle  Bob  Henry  had  something  to  do 
with  it— my  mother  is  not  usually  so  positive  about  things. 
Most  of  the  time  she  just  lets  my  father  have  his  own  way, 
which  is  probably  best  since  he  is  a  very  stubborn  man; 
but  after  uncle  Bob  Henry  came  to  live  with  us,  she  seemed 
to  buck  up  a  little,  and  often  after  that  she  was  very  brave 
and  obstinate  about  me. 

She  is  a  frail  woman,  very  slender  and  beautiful,  with 
black  hair  and  deep,  dark  eyes  which  are  set  far  back  in  her 
head.  When  she  closes  her  eyes,  as  she  does  sometimes  when 
we  are  alone  and  she  thinks  nobody  else  can  see  her,  the 
heavy  lashes  droop  down  over  her  eyes  and  make  me  think 
of  a  dark  curtain  suddenly  drawn  over  a  lighted  stage— 
you  know  how  it  is,  you  are  sitting  there  in  the  darkness, 
and  behind  the  curtain  the  lights  have  not  been  put  out,  but 
are  still  shining  just  as  brightly  as  ever,  and  it  comforts  you 
to  know  that. 

My  mother  is  a  quiet  person  usually,  small  and  very 
gentle,  but  she  can  do  the  most  unexpected  things,  and  I 
have  seen  her  blaze  out  at  my  uncle  Bob  Henry  like  a  crazy 
woman.  ...  Of  course  she  never  does  like  that  to  my 
father,  or  even  when  my  father  is  around.  Oh,  never!  It  is 
just  with  uncle  Bob  Henry.  He  gets  on  her  nerves,  I  guess. 

But  you  must  not  misunderstand  me.  Even  if  he  has  got 
tuberculosis,  my  uncle  is  not  the  sort  of  person  who  lets 
people  take  advantage  of  him.  Don't  get  that  idea  into  your 
head.  He  is  small,  like  my  father,  it  is  true,  but  before  he  got 
so  sick,  I  understand  he  was  a  much  more  powerful  kind  of 
man— I  mean,  my  father  was  always  a  student,  but  my  uncle 
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was  a  great  athlete  in  his  time.  Around  the  village  here, 
they  say  he  is  the  best  quarterback  who  ever  went  to  our 
college,  and  even  last  Fall,  when  he  was  so  sick,  sometimes 
he  went  out  on  the  football  field,  and  with  his  terrible 
temper  and  sarcastic  tongue,  got  more  action  out  of  the 
team  than  all  the  coaches  put  together.  ...  I  heard  Bump 
Johnson,  the  captain  of  the  team,  say  that  with  my  own 
ears. 

You  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  who 
don't  seem  to  get  on  so  well,  but  you  like  them  just  the 
same.  Well,  uncle  Bob  Henry  is  like  that.  He  is  a  funny  sort 
of  person  and  hard  to  figure  out.  He  can  be  as  gentle  and 
kind  as  anything  with  most  people,  but  with  my  father's 
friends,  the  other  Professors,  he  is  a  caution.  When  they 
are  around  he  has  a  sneer  on  his  face  and  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder,  and  everything  they  say  he  wants  to  argue  about. 
And  I  must  say,  he  usually  gets  the  best  of  them,  too,  even 
if  he  is  not  a  Professor  or  a  Ph.D.  or  anything. 

But  he  can  be  very  gentle,  too.  With  some  people  he 
can  be  the  kindest  person  you  ever  saw.  It's  a  treat  to  watch 
him  with  some  people,  he  gets  on  so  swell  with  Negroes  and 
factory  people  and  shopkeepers  and  people  who  don't 
count  much  like  that. 

Why,  I've  never  even  heard  him  say  a  sharp  word  to  my 
mother,  not  one.  And  considering  how  she  treats  him 
sometimes,  and  how  proud  and  quick-tempered  he  is,  I 
think  that  is  pretty  nice  of  uncle  Bob  Henry,  even  if  he  does 
get  a  little  drunk  every  now  and  then,  and  even  if  he  is 
sort  of  dependent  on  my  father  since  he  got  so  sick  with 
tuberculosis. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret— I  don't  believe  my 
mother  really  dislikes  uncle  Bob  Henry  half  as  much  as  she 
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pretends.  I  know  because  I  saw  them  once  when  they  did 
not  know  I  was  looking.  .  .  .  Uncle  Bob  Henry  had  been 
drunk  the  night  before  and  had  come  in  very  late,  in  spite 
of  the  doctor's  orders,  and  my  mother  had  been  in  a  bad, 
irritable  mood  all  day  long.  When  she  left  the  house,  head- 
ing for  the  river,  I  saw  her  from  my  window  and  thought  she 
was  making  for  a  secret  place,  a  sort  of  cavern  among  the 
rocks,  where  we  often  went  together  and  watched  the  sun 
set  behind  the  college  buildings.  My  father  was  not  at  home 
and  so  I  followed  her  by  a  short  cut,  expecting  to  surprise 
her  there.  But  when  I  peeped  out  of  the  bushes  to  see  if  she 
had  reached  the  place,  I  saw  that  she  was  not  alone.  Uncle 
Bob  Henry  was  there  with  her,  and  she  was  standing  in 
front  of  him,  looking  right  into  his  eyes,  talking  very 
earnestly.  I  could  not  hear  what  she  was  saying,  but  my 
uncle's  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  as  he  sat  on  the 
rock  with  my  mother  leaning  above  him  and  talking  so 
fast,  he  seemed  to  shrivel  up  and  grow  smaller.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  I  tell  you,  because  I  knew  how  my  mother  could 
go  after  him  sometimes. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Across  the  river  the  sun  had 
dropped  behind  the  Administration  Building;  the  great  bell 
in  the  tower  had  started  tolling  its  patient,  peaceful  notes, 
and— and,  somehow,  I  wished  very  much  that  evening  that 
my  mother  and  my  uncle  could  get  on  better  together,  that 
they  would  not  get  on  each  other's  nerves  quite  so  much, 
and  that  they  could  be  happy  and  contented  with  each 
other  like  a  woman  and  her  husband's  brother  ought  to  be. 

Uncle  Bob  Henry  was  sitting  there  on  the  rock,  not  mov- 
ing at  all  except  once  or  twice  to  put  his  hand  over  his 
mouth  when  he  coughed,  and  my  mother  was  talking  in  a 
fast,  excited  voice. 
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"Ashamed,  ashamed/'  she  kept  saying,  "you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself/' 

But  my  uncle  didn't  try  to  answer  her.  He  knew  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  I  guess.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  any  use,  she  was  so  mad  and  nervous.  I  had  never 
seen  my  mother  carry  on  like  that.  But  uncle  Bob  Henry's 
silence  seemed  to  irritate  her  just  the  same.  She  stomped 
her  foot  furiously  on  the  ground,  grabbed  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders with  both  hands,  and  raised  her  voice. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?"  she  screamed.  "What 
are  you  sitting  there  like  a  bump  on  a  log  for?" 

And  then,  as  if  she  suddenly  realized  herself  that  she  was 
acting  foolish  and  crazy,  she  jerked  her  hands  away  from 
uncle  Bob  Henry's  shoulders  and  raised  them  to  her  mouth 
as  if  she  were  going  to  bite  them,  and  dropped  toiler  knees 
and  took  his  hands  in  hers  and  buried  her  face  in  his  lap.  I 
could  see  her  whole  body  shaking,  she  was  crying  so  hard. 
And  uncle  Bob  Henry  looked  like  a  ghost. 

Well,  I  couldn't  bear  the  sight,  myself,  and  so  I  sneaked 
away  as  fast  as  I  could. 


Of  course,  my  father  is  the  most  important  member  of 
our  whole  family  connection.  He  is  a  little  man,  but  he  has 
a  big  voice,  and  he  is  of  great  importance  in  church  and  in 
the  faculty  and  in  almost  any  gathering.  We  are  all  very 
proud  of  him.  He  teaches  History  and  Sociology  in  the  col- 
lege here,  and  his  name  has  a  fine  sound  even  to  my  ears- 
Gordon  Herbert  Barnes,  Ph.D.  That's  a  good  name  to  have. 
.  .  .  But  Robert  Henry  Barnes  is  not  such  a  bad  name  to 
have  either. 

I  have  heard  more  than  one  person  tell  my  father  on  the 
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sly  that  he  ought  to  be  President  of  our  college.  He  always 
protests  when  they  say  that  to  him,  but  I  can  see  that  it 
pleases  him.  You  can't  blame  him  for  that,  I  guess. 

His  specialty  is  Southern  History  during  the  period  just 
before  the  Civil  War,  when  slavery  was  practised  legally 
in  our  state,  and  recently  he  has  written  a  book  which  has 
for  its  main  purpose  to  show  that  slavery  was  a  good  thing. 
He  sets  great  store  by  that  book  of  his,  and  it  is  regarded 
with  awe  by  the  other  members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  a  great 
big  book,  you  see. 

The  only  time  in  my  life  I  recall  having  seen  my  father 
thoroughly  angry  is  the  time  he  asked  uncle  Bob  Henry  how 
he  liked  his  book.  And  when  my  uncle  answered  him  in  that 
nervous,  jerky  way  he  assumes  when  anything  irritates  him 
very  much,  "A  lot  of  damned  trash,  brother,  I  don't  see  why 
you  spend  your  money  getting  it  printed,"  my  father 
actually  jumped  out  of  his  chair  and  threw  the  book  at  his 
head. 

The  book  missed  its  mark,  but,  strangely  enough,  my 
uncle  seemed  very  happy  over  the  whole  affair.  He  picked 
up  the  book  from  the  floor,  placed  it  back  on  the  table  in 
front  of  my  father,  who  was  puffed  up  with  anger  like  a  frog, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  voice  so  low  that  he  thought  I  could 
not  hear.  "Good  work,  Bert,"  he  said,  "that's  the  first  time 
you've  acted  like  a  human  being  in  a  long  time." 

You  see,  my  uncle  could  afford  to  take  these  liberties  with 
my  father,  when  nobody  else  would  dare,  because  he  was 
several  years  younger  than  my  father,  and  he  had  been  sick 
for  a  long  time,  and  my  father  was  really  pretty  fond  of 
uncle  Bob  Henry,  although  he  had  to  help  take  care  of  him, 
and  he  got  on  his  nerves,  too,  what  with  drinking  against 
the  doctor's  orders,  and  arguing  with  the  other  Professors, 
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and  keeping  my  mother  so  nervous  and  irritable.  But  my 
father  was  the  sort  of  person  who  would  always  do  his  duty. 
I've  heard  him  say  so  more  than  once,  myself. 

They  are  both  small  men,  with  dark  hair  and  straight 
regular  features.  They  have  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  when  they  were  young,  they  were 
frequently  mistaken  for  each  other,  despite  the  difference 
in  their  ages;  but  to  me  they  never  have  looked  very  much 
alike.  That  is  only  natural,  I  suppose.  You  see,  my  father 
is  always  so  nicely  dressed  in  his  dark  clothes,  which  fit 
him  perfectly,  his  face  is  always  so  clean  and  neatly  shaven, 
and  he  always  presents  such  a  handsome  and  dignified 
appearance  as  he  walks  beneath  the  trees  on  the  campus 
and  bows  to  everyone,  that  it  never  occurs  to  me  to  think 
about  uncle  Bob  Henry  in  the  same  thought  with  him. 

When  people  tell  me  that  I  look  a  lot  like  my  uncle  used 
to  look,  I  don't  know  whether  to  take  it  as  a  compliment 
or  not.  For  uncle  Bob  Henry  is  never  neatly  dressed,  he 
rarely  is  properly  shaved,  and,  sometimes,  when  he  has  had  a 
few  drinks,  he  walks  about  the  college  grounds,  where  every- 
body is  so  crazy  about  my  father,  and  speaks  to  the  people 
he  meets  with  a  sort  of  solemn  bow  which  is  more  than  half 
an  insult.  It  is  very  funny  the  way  he  does  it,  as  if  he  were 
poking  fun  at  somebody  all  the  time— my  father,  say,  or 
some  of  the  other  Professors,  who  are  so  learned  and  highly 
respected. 

Over  in  the  College  Trophy  Room  they've  got  a  picture 
of  my  uncle  dressed  up  in  his  football  clothes,  holding  the 
football  they  played  with  in  the  only  game  our  small  college 
has  ever  won  from  the  State  University.  It  is  a  good  picture, 
a  little  old-fashioned  looking,  but  uncle  Bob  Henry  is  a 
sight  for  sore  eyes  all  right,  all  right,  in  that  picture.  He  is 
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standing  there  with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  his  hair 
ruffled  up,  and  that  proud,  defiant  look  he  gets  on  his  face 
when  father's  Professors  are  around,  and  I  can  well  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  those  University  players  couldn't 
do  a  thing  with  him  that  day.  .  .  .  Nobody  can  when  he 
looks  like  that— I've  seen  my  mother  try. 

Sometimes,  I  sneak  over  there  when  nobody  is  around 
and  just  look  at  it.  And  it  gives  me  a  feeling,  I  tell  you.  And 
it  makes  me  wish  that  I  was  different  from  the  kind  of  boy 
I  am— I  mean,  I  would  like  to  be  more  like  him,  playing  on 
the  football  team,  you  see,  instead  of  being  just  the  youngest 
boy  in  the  Senior  Class  and  too  small  and  kept  too  busy 
studying  by  my  father  even  to  go  out  for  the  team. 

Mammy  Sue  is  responsible  for  that  feeling,  I  guess.  She 
works  for  us,  and  she  used  to  be  my  nurse  when  I  was  a 
baby.  She  has  been  in  my  mother's  family  all  her  life— she 
is  the  granddaughter  of  one  of  my  grandmother's  slaves. 

For  some  reason  or  other  I  always  think  Mammy  Sue  does 
not  like  my  father,  but  I  know  she  is  crazy  about  uncle  Bob 
Henry.  When  I  was  a  child  she  would  take  me  over  to  the 
Trophy  Room  two  or  three  times  a  year  and  point  out  uncle 
Bob  Henry's  picture  to  me,  and  tell  me  what  a  fine  man  he 
was,  and  about  the  good  times  he  and  Miss  Lucy  (that's 
what  she  calls  my  mother)  used  to  have  when  they  were 
young  and  schoolmates  and  lived  next  door  to  each  other. 

I  didn't  understand  it  very  well.  It  was  a  little  confusing 
the  way  Mammy  Sue  kept  telling  me  about  uncle  Bob 
Henry  and  my  mother,  and  barely  mentioning  my  father  at 
all,  but  Mammy  Sue  was  very  old  and  she  was  famous  for 
getting  things  all  mixed  up.  I  have  to  laugh  even  now  at 
some  of  the  mistakes  she  used  to  make.  She  was  always 
mixing  up  my  father  and  my  uncle  in  her  mind.  One  day 
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when  I  was  a  little  kid,  she  told  me  in  the  Trophy  Room, 
as  she  stood  off  and  examined  my  uncle's  picture,  "Dat's 
yo'  Pappy,  honey,  he  sho'  is  a  fine  man.  You  better  pray  to 
yo?  Gawd  you  be  a  fine  man  like  yo'  Pappy  is,  son."  And 
when  I  corrected  her  and  told  her  it  was  not  my  father,  but 
my  uncle  Bob  Henry,  even  if  they  did  look  a  lot  alike,  she 
mumbled  and  grumbled  all  the  way  home  like  a  mad 
bumblebee. 

(3) 

On  the  night  that  uncle  Bob  Henry  got  into  trouble 
with  the  men  from  over  in  town,  my  father  had  gone  to  the 
college  to  preside  at  a  meeting,  and  my  mother  had  gone 
along  with  him.  A  famous  violin-player  was  in  town,  and 
he  was  going  to  play  the  violin  and  then  he  was  going  to 
make  a  speech.  My  father  went  to  hear  him  speak,  but  I 
think  my  mother  went  to  hear  him  play  the  violin. 

This  violin-player  was  a  short,  broad  man  with  light  hair 
and  peculiar,  fanatical  eyes,  and  instead  of  "sticking  to  his 
fiddle/7  as  uncle  Bob  Henry  sneered  in  contempt,  he  had 
got  an  idea  into  his  head  that  Negroes  and  white  people 
were  beginning  to  associate  together  too  much,  that  they 
were  marrying  each  other  or  something,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  around  and  make  speeches  about  it.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  played  on  the  violin  to  make  people  come  to 
the  meetings,  and  then  he  made  his  speech  about  the 
Negroes  and  ended  up  by  organizing  clubs,  which  he  called, 
"Pure-White  Clubs,"  and  the  purpose  of  these  clubs  was 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  Negroes  and  to  see  that  they  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  be  like  other  people,  especially  like 
white  people. 

He  must  have  been  a  good  speaker,  because  he  ate  supper 
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at  our  house  and  all  through  the  meal  he  talked  about  the 
speech  he  had  made  that  afternoon  in  the  village  to  the 
people  over  there,  and  how  excited  they  had  become  and 
how  much  enthusiasm  they  had  shown.  I  could  see  that 
he  was  very  proud  of  the  whole  thing. 

Uncle  Bob  Henry  did  not  come  home  to  supper  that 
night.  Ever  since  the  violin-player  had  come  to  town  he 
had  been  in  an  ugly  humor,  and  we  were  all  relieved  when 
he  did  not  show  up  in  time  for  supper,  because  we  knew 
exactly  how  he  would  behave  when  the  violin-player  started 
talking  about  what  everybody  ought  to  do  about  the 
Negroes. 

You  see,  uncle  Bob  Henry  didn't  feel  that  way  about 
them,  at  all.  He  was  funny  about  that.  He  liked  Negroes, 
and  when  he  was  with  them  he  acted  just  like  they  were  as 
good  as  anybody  else.  I  heard  him  say  so  once  to  my  father, 
when  they  were  arguing  together.  *  'They  're  as  good  as  any- 
body," he  said,  "nobody  could  be  better  than  they  are  if 
you  gave  them  a  decent  chance." 

Well,  uncle  Bob  Henry  did  not  come  home  until  supper 
was  over  and  my  father  and  mother  and  the  violin-player 
had  left  for  the  meeting  at  college.  He  was  sober,  but  he  was 
in  a  terrible  temper.  He  is  usually  the  finest  person  in  the 
world  to  me,  but  that  night  he  marched  into  the  house, 
passed  right  by  me  without  saying  a  word,  and  went  into 
his  own  room  and  locked  the  door.  His  face  was  hard  and 
angry;  and  his  eyes  shone  so  brightly  as  to  make  it  look  like 
he  had  a  fever.  I  didn't  bother  him,  I  tell  you  that,  because 
it  doesn't  pay  to  fool  with  my  uncle  when  he  is  like  that. 

But  I  could  hear  him  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor  of 
his  room,  and  I  knew  he  was  disturbed  about  something. 
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It  wasn't  good  for  him  in  the  condition  he  was  in  to  carry 
on  like  that,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could  do. 

And  I  couldn't  study  to  save  my  life.  With  him  in  the 
very  next  room,  walking  up  and  down  the  floor  like  a  crazy 
man,  I  couldn't  concentrate  on  my  lessons  at  all.  ...  It 
is  a  funny  thing  to  be  saying,  but  I  have  always  had  a 
peculiar  feeling  about  uncle  Bob  Henry;  I  mean,  I  can  tell 
when  he  is  unhappy  and  suffering  the  minute  I  look  into 
his  face,  and  it  always  upsets  me  so  much  that  I  suffer  pretty 
nearly  as  much  as  he  does. 

And  that  was  the  way  it  was  that  night.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  chair  in  front  of  the  desk  in  the  library,  trying  to  study 
my  books,  and  uncle  Bob  Henry  was  in  his  room.  I  could 
not  keep  my  mind  on  the  work  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried, 
I  was  in  such  trouble  because  I  knew  he  was  having  a  hard 
time  in  there  by  himself.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  door  and 
call  to  him,  t 'Don't  worry,  uncle  Bob  Henry,  nobody  will 
pay  any  attention  to  what  that  violin-playing  fellow  says," 
but  before  I  got  enough  courage,  the  doorbell  rang  as  if 
contradicting  the  very  words  I  was  planning  to  say,  and  I 
jumped  up  as  if  somebody  had  shot  a  pistol  behind  me. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  I  saw  our  washerwoman,  aunt 
Hannah,  leaning  against  one  of  the  porch  pillars,  panting 
like  a  dog.  She  was  an  old  woman  with  the  black  flesh  drawn 
so  tightly  across  her  face  as  to  make  it  look  like  dried  leather, 
and  tonight  she  had  her  head  bound  up  in  a  white  cloth, 
and  she  was  wearing  a  white  apron.  The  new  moon  was 
hanging  above  the  trees,  just  behind  her;  she  was  too  much 
winded  to  speak  at  first;  and  I  was  so  much  surprised  that  I 
just  stood  there  staring  at  the  sight  of  her  by  the  big  white 
pillar,  with  her  black  face,  and  white  cap  and  apron,  and 
the  new  moon  peeping  over  her  shoulder  into  our  house. 
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But  she  was  no  ghost,  as  she  promptly  demonstrated. 
She  came  closer  to  me  with  a  noiseless  step.  "Honey,  whar 
is  Mister  Bob  Hinry?"  she  gasped,  rolling  her  big  white 
eyes;  and  when  I  did  not  answer  at  once,  she  took  me 
roughly  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  me,  "Foh  Gawd's 
sake,  son,  whar  is  Mister  Bob  Hinry?" 

I  did  not  have  to  answer  her.  My  uncle  had  opened  the 
door  of  his  room  and  come  across  the  floor.  He  just  slipped 
out  of  the  shadows  into  the  light  in  the  doorway,  and 
brushed  me  rudely  aside. 

"Here  I  am,  Hannah,"  he  said  quietly,  "what  do  you 
want?" 

His  sudden,  noiseless  appearance  startled  her.  She  seized 
him  by  the  hand.  "Boss,"  she  gasped  hysterically,  "dey 
is  got  my  boy,  Charlie.  De  white  folks  is  got  my  Charlie, 
and  dey  is  takin'  him  up  de  river  to  hang  'im  to  de  limb  ob  a 
tree." 

She  slid  down  to  the  floor  at  his  feet.  "Boss,"  she  blub- 
bered, "help  me,  fo'  Jedus  sake.  Dey  is  gonta  hang  my  little 
boy  to  de  limb  ob  a  high  tree."  She  was  swaying  her  white- 
capped  head  from  side  to  side  at  his  feet.  "Boss  .  .  ."  she 
intoned. 

But  my  uncle  interrupted  her.  Reaching  down  he  loosed 
the  grasp  of  her  hands  on  his  legs.  "Stop  it,  Hannah!"  he 
ordered  sternly,  "get  up  off  that  floor  and  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  you." 

She  obeyed  him  like  a  child.  He  helped  her  to  her  feet, 
and  she  started  talking  rapidly,  explaining  how  a  crowd  of 
men  with  white  caps  over  their  heads  had  crept  up  to  her 
cabin,  surrounded  it,  and  grabbed  her  son  when  he  came 
out,  and  taken  him  toward  the  river.  All  the  time  she  was 
talking  uncle  Bob  Henry  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  her  face. 
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His  concentration  was  so  intense  that  it  seemed  to  me  he 
was  drawing  her  words  from  her.  Before  she  finished,  he 
turned  without  a  word,  hurried  into  his  room,  came  out 
with  his  shotgun  and  commanded  aunt  Hannah  abruptly, 
"All  right,  show  me  where  they  went/' 

They  started  down  the  pathway,  aunt  Hannah  in  front 
and  uncle  Bob  Henry  with  his  shotgun  close  behind  her. 
I  followed  them.  They  were  heading  for  the  river,  and 
although  it  was  pretty  dark  in  the  woods,  I  could  see  aunt 
Hannah's  white  cap  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  pale,  green 
light  from  the  new  moon.  I  followed  it.  My  heart  was 
beating  so  fast  it  seemed  to  shake  my  whole  body,  and 
every  sound  the  night  made  around  me,  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  the  snapping  of  the  branches,  the  low  sounds  of 
small  creatures  moving  through  the  underbrush,  brought 
my  heart  right  up  into  my  throat.  Still,  I  went  on. 

I  had  heard  some  talk  around  the  village  about  aunt 
Hannah's  boy,  Charlie,  and  I  knew  this  was  a  bad  business. 
Charlie  had  worked  his  way  through  some  college  in  the 
north,  and  since  he  had  been  back  home,  he  had  been  teach- 
ing some  of  the  other  Negroes  the  things  he  had  learned, 
and  it  made  most  of  the  people  in  town  hate  him.  They 
said  he  was  "an  uppity  nigger,  a  troublemaker";  that  he  was 
teaching  the  Negroes  that  they  were  as  good  as  white 
people;  and  once  before,  when  the  Klan  was  stronger  than 
it  is  now,  there  had  been  some  small  talk  of  lynching  him. 

So  I  knew  this  was  a  bad  business,  and  I  hurried  on  behind 
my  uncle  and  aunt  Hannah,  trying  to  see  the  bobbing  white 
cap  in  the  dim  light.  We  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  through  the  woods  along  the  river  bank,  when  sud- 
denly I  lost  them.  They  had  made  a  turn  or  something, 
and  I  could  no  longer  make  out  anything  to  guide  me.  I  ran 
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wildly  about,  trying  to  find  which  way  they  had  gone,  but 
it  was  no  use.  They  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  I  was 
out  of  breath,  and  stopped  and  leaned  against  a  tree  and 
began  sobbing  weakly,  "Uncle  Bob  Henry!  Uncle  Bob 
Henry!"  But  the  only  answer  I  got  was  the  subdued  sound 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees  above  my  head.  I  must  have  stood 
there  three  or  four  minutes,  getting  my  breath,  but  it 
seemed  like  a  month.  I  began  to  feel  terrified.  Above  me 
the  trees  snapped  and  sneered  angrily,  a  thousand  weird 
shadow-shapes  crept  out  of  the  bushes  with  their  great  eyes 
fastened  on  me.  Suddenly,  a  bright  light  flared  up,  off  to  my 
right,  and  I  knew  at  once  where  I  should  find  my  uncle. 
I  started  running  again. 

When  I  came  closer  to  the  light,  I  crept  into  the  under- 
brush and  began  searching  with  my  eyes  for  uncle  Bob 
Henry.  There  were  a  lot  of  men,  with  white  hoods  over 
their  faces  and  heads,  grouped  about  the  lone  figure  of 
aunt  Hannah's  Charlie.  They  had  him  tied  with  ropes 
about  his  hands  and  feet  and  backed  up  to  a  tree  just  be- 
side the  huge  fire.  One  of  the  men  was  giving  orders  in  a 
heavy  subdued  voice,  a  rope  was  dangling  across  a  limb  of 
the  tree,  and  the  eager  sound  of  the  flames  devouring  the 
dry,  dead  wood  made  a  terrible  humming  sound  on  the  still 
night  air.  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  men  were  walking 
unsteadily  and  drinking  frequently  from  flasks  they  carried 
in  their  pockets,  and  several  of  them  were  circling  hungrily 
about  Charlie's  bound  figure,  laughing  and  cursing  at  him. 
One  of  them  in  particular  was  gradually  working  himself 
into  a  frenzy.  This  man  was  very  drunk,  and  from  time  to 
time  as  he  circled  about  the  tree  he  would  rush  up  to 
Charlie,  shake  his  huge  fist  in  his  face,  and  yell  loudly, 
"We'll  show  you,  you  black  ape!"  And  then  he  would  slap 
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Charlie  with  his  open  palm.  "Take  that,  we'll  teach  you," 
and  then  he  would  slap  him  again. 

All  the  time  Charlie  just  stood  there  without  saying  a 
word.  His  eyes  were  rolling  a  little,  and  as  the  flames 
mounted  higher  and  it  got  hotter,  I  could  see  that  his  face 
was  a  peculiar  ashen  color.  But  he  was  the  quietest  person 
there.  When  the  very  drunk  man  struck  him,  his  whole 
body  shook,  but  he  did  not  flinch,  and  he  did  not  try  to 
dodge  or  protest. 

After  a  while  the  leader  pushed  the  very  drunk  man  aside 
and  stepped  up  to  Charlie.  "If  youVe  got  anything  to  say 
for  yourself,  boy,  say  it  now." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and  Charlie  lifted  his 
head.  "You've  come  too  late,"  he  said  clearly,  talking  just 
like  a  white  man.  "You're  always  too  late,"  he  repeated, 
his  eyes  rolling  a  little. 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  his  words  drove  the  men  wild. 
I  forgot  to  look  for  uncle  Bob  Henry  and  watched  them. 
Their  faces  were  out  of  shape  like  animals,  and  finally  the 
very  drunk  one  grabbed  a  burning  stick  from  the  fire  and 
staggered  toward  Charlie. 

I  must  have  closed  my  eyes  for  a  second,  for  the  next 
thing  I  knew  uncle  Bob  Henry  had  come  out  of  the  shadows 
somewhere,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  he  was  standing  in 
front  of  Charlie,  with  his  shotgun  poised  and  pointed  at 
the  breast  of  the  man  with  the  burning  stick  in  his  hand. 

"Stand  back,  George  Holt,"  he  called  clearly,  and  the 
man  stopped.  "I  know  you,  and  if  you  come  one  step 
nearer  this  man,  I'll  shoot  you  down." 

The  words  cut  through  the  air  and  rose  above  the 
crackling  flames,  which  hummed  and  sang  them  behind 
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him:  "George  Holt  — shoot  — you  — down!  Shoot— you  — 
down-George  Holt/" 

Aunt  Hannah  had  followed  my  uncle  and  was  standing 
a  little  bit  to  one  side,  with  her  black  face  lifted  to  my 
uncle's  like  the  face  of  a  devoted  dog. 

"And  that  goes  for  all  of  you/'  my  uncle  added  sternly, 
sweeping  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  around  him.  "Keep  back, 
all  of  you!" 

Suddenly  aunt  Hannah  lost  control  of  herself.  She 
dropped  to  her  knees  beside  her  son,  and  began  caressing 
his  legs  with  her  long,  thin  arms. 

"Jedus,  have  mercy  on  us,"  she  screamed,  "sweet  Saviour, 
have  mercy  on  us!" 

The  movement  behind  him,  and  the  sound  of  her  loud 
voice  upset  my  uncle,  and  he  relaxed  and  turned  toward 
her.  It  was  what  the  men  were  waiting  for.  I  saw  one  of 
them  leap  forward,  grasp  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  push 
it  upward.  The  sound  of  its  report  was  deafening.  A  dozen 
men  swarmed  over  uncle  Bob  Henry.  .  .  . 

I  have  never  been  able  to  recall  exactly  what  happened 
from  then  on.  I  remember  seeing  several  of  the  men  holding 
uncle  Bob  Henry  off  to  one  side,  where  he  was  struggling 
and  screaming;  I  remember  how  shrill  his  voice  sounded, 
and  how  white  his  face  looked  in  the  light  from  the  fire: 
"For  God's  sake,  men,  don't  do  this.  .  .  .  Wait  a  minute, 
men,  let's  talk  this  thing  over.  .  .  ."  And  I  remember  some- 
one slipping  the  rope  over  Charlie's  head,  and  a  low  voice 
calling,  "Pull  it!  Hurry  up,  damn  it,  PULL!" 

And  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  running  away  from  that 
place  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  running  as  if  a 
thousand  demons  were  after  me,  running  as  if  I  were  leaving 
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behind  me  something  loathsome  and  shameful  and  un- 
clean. Behind  me  I  heard  a  shrill  wail,  a  few  shots  and 
uncle  Bob  Henry's  frantic,  husky  voice.  .  .  .  And  suddenly 
everything  was  perfectly  still. 

And  then  I  think  I  must  have  gone  a  little  crazy.  For  I 
got  the  idea  into  my  head  that  those  men  were  not  just 
hanging  black  Charlie  over  the  limb  of  that  tree;  I  mean, 
I  got  the  notion,  somehow,  that  they  were  hanging  uncle 
Bob  Henry,  too.  And  as  I  staggered  through  the  dark 
woods,  I  kept  saying  over  and  over  to  myself,  "They  are 
killing  uncle  Bob  Henry!  Oh,  my  God!  they  are  killing 
uncle  Bob  Henry!" 

Of  course,  I  did  not  think  they  were  actually  hanging  his 
body,  you  see,  but  something  else  about  him  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  body,  something  inside  of  him,  that  was 
inside  of  Charlie  too,  something  that  was  neither  black  nor 
white,  that  made  Charlie  and  uncle  Bob  Henry  brothers, 
closer  kin  by  far  than  the  kind  of  brothers  my  father  and 
uncle  Bob  Henry  were. 

That  was  just  about  two  weeks  ago,  but  it  seems  like  a 
year  to  me.  Last  Saturday  they  took  my  uncle  back  to  the 
Sanatorium,  and  I  heard  the  doctor  tell  my  father  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  him.  "At  most,"  he  said,  "it  will  be  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  months."  And  when  I  heard  the  doctor 
saying  that,  it  was  like  a  knife  cutting  into  my  heart.  I  went 
to  my  room  so  that  I  could  be  alone,  but  of  course  Mammy 
Sue  had  to  come  limping  in  and  start  talking  about  him. 

"Honey,  you  is  got  a  good  name  on  you.  Miss  Lucy  give 
you  dat  name,  son,  and  you  is  got  a  right  to  be  mighty 
proud  of  de  name  yo'  Mammy  give  you.  Yo'  Pappy  sho'  is 
one  fine  man." 
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Well,  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  her.  I  did  not  feel  good, 
and  she  was  old  and  she  was  doted  and  she  couldn't  get 
anything  right  to  save  her  life.  He  is  not  my  father,  but  my 
name  is  Robert  Henry  Barnes— and  so  I  just  let  it  go  at 
that. 


PRELUDE 

As  SOON  AS  he  come  into  the  house,  I  knew  he  had  done  it. 
I  knew  his  mind  was  made  up.  My  heart  near  stopped 
beating.  His  face  was  all  lit-up  and  shining  and  he  didn't 
look  worried  no  more,  and  everything  he  done  was  kind  of 
free  and  easy,  like  somebody  had  done  lifted  a  heavy  burden 
from  off  his  chest. 

I  hadn't  even  took  off  my  clothes,  I  had  been  setting 
there  in  front  of  the  stove  all  night  long  waiting  for  him, 
and  the  sight  of  his  face  skeered  me  a  little.  So  I  says, 
"Son,  here  'tis  almost  morning,  and  you  didn't  come  home 
for  your  supper  again  tonight.  I  don't  know  what's  got  into 
you  lately,  never  coming  to  your  meals  and  staying  out  half 
the  night  with  God  knows  what  sort  of  people." 

Now  he  ain't  had  a  job  for  six  months,  but  he  says,  "I 
been  busy  here  lately,  ma,  there's  a  powerful  heap  of  work 
for  a  man  to  do  these  days." 

And  then  he  throwed  back  his  head,  like  he  was  laugh- 
ing, but  the  sound  what  come  from  his  mouth  didn't  sound 
like  nothing  funny  to  me.  I  noticed  how  white  he  looked 
in  the  light  from  the  lamp  and  how  old  and  wrinkled-up  his 
face  was  for  just  a  boy.  It  made  me  feel  sick  all  over.  I  knew 
who  he  had  been  going  with  and  I  knew  what  sort  of  doings 
he  had  been  up  to  without  him  telling  me. 

So  I  says,  "Them  Reds  is  agoing  to  get  you  into  trouble, 
son.  You  better  'tend  to  your  own  business  and  obey  the 

law  and  let  them  Reds  alone." 
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But  he  just  keep  on  laughing,  like  he  was  doing  before 
without  nothing  funny  or  happy  in  it,  and  says,  "You 
better  not  talk  about  them  Reds  like  that  no  more,  ma, 
you  liable  to  hurt  my  feelings.  Yes,"  he  says,  "you  liable 
to  hurt  your  own  son's  feelings.  Us  Reds,"  he  says,  "us  Reds 
is  got  aplenty  to  do  without  no  bad  advice,  and  we  aims  to 
do  it."  That's  what  he  says,  and  he  thinks  I  don't  know 
what's  on  his  mind,  and  he  keeps  right  on:  "And  when  I 
ain't  here  for  supper,"  he  says,  "just  wash  up  the  dishes  and 
put  'em  away,  ma,  because  I'll  be  busy." 

And  he  laughed  some  more.  "And  when  I  stays  out  late 
at  night,  you  just  rest  easy  in  your  bed,  ma,  because  I'm 
in  good  company  with  a  lot  of  other  people.  They's  a  hun- 
derd  millyun  of  us,  ma,"  he  says,  "scattered  here  and  there 
about  the  world  if  you'd  only  stop  to  count  us.  Us  workers 
is  more  numerous  like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  ain't  we?"  he 
says,  "and  we  is  just  beginning  to  find  it  out,  and  we  ain't 
got  no  time  for  sleeping  even  in  the  night  time." 

Well,  I  knew  where  he  had  got  all  that  kind  of  talk  from, 
and  I  didn't  like  it.  Not  that  I  ain't  had  my  full  share  of 
misery  from  the  mills,  girl  and  woman,  wife  and  mother, 
God  knows  I  have!  I  give  a  husband  to  'em,  and  three  sons 
before  Jim,  and  I  hate  'em  and  them  what  owns  'em,  God 
knows  I  do! 

But  I  been  around  here  a  long  time,  and  I  know  what 
comes  from  fighting  'em.  I  seen  plenty  of  men  try  before. 
And  when  I  hear  my  boy,  Jim,  which  is  just  a  kid  and  the 
only  thing  I  got  left  in  the  world,  running  his  lip  off  about 
standing  up  against  the  bosses,  about  collecting  all  the 
workers  together  to  fight  'em,  I  got  memories  that  come 
to  me  and  send  cold  chills  up  my  back,  and  I  ain't  got  no 
more  strength  or  reason  than  a  baby. 
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So  I  says,  fighting  for  time,  "Look  here,  son,  I  ain't  young 
no  more  and  I  ain't  strong,  and  I  ain't  got  nothing  in  this 
world  left  but  you.  Now  I  can't  make  no  kind  of  argument 
with  you  since  you  is  too  smart  for  me.  But  I  got  this  thing 
all  figured  out  in  my  own  way  setting  in  front  of  this  stove 
all  night  long  waiting  for  you,  and  I  ask  you  to  set  here  a 
minute  and  listen  to  me." 

'Twas  getting  on  toward  daylight.  Through  the  window 
I  see  a  little  yellow  creeping  up  behind  the  mountains  and 
I  know  it  ain't  long  before  the  sun  comes  popping  up  like 
it  was  shot  from  a  cannon.  I  ain't  got  much  time  I  know,  so 
I  pulls  up  a  chair  beside  the  stove  for  Jim  and  tells  him  to 
set  down. 

"All  right,"  he  says,  hesitating  a  minute  and  then  setting 
down,  "spill  it,  ma,"  he  says,  "but  make  it  fast,  because  I 
ain't  got  but  a  few  minutes  and  then  I  got  to  be  leaving 
here." 

Now  I  been  here  a  long  time  and  I  keep  my  ears  open  and 
I  knew  where  he  was  going  and  what  he  was  going  for. 
Today  was  the  day  the  bosses  was  going  to  start  putting 
everybody  outa  mill  houses  what  hadn't  paid  their  rent, 
and  I  had  heard  all  the  talk  that  had  been  going  round  in 
Milltown,  since  the  Reds  come,  about  not  standing  for  it 
no  more,  about  all  the  mill  people  joining  together  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  children  from  being  thrown 
out  into  the  streets  by  the  bosses. 

So  I  says,  "Look  here,  son,  you  better  think  twice  before 
you  go  to  fighting  with  the  bosses."  He  lifts  his  head  kind 
of  surprised,  but  I  didn't  give  him  a  chance  to  say  nothing. 
"The  bosses,"  I  says,  "will  get  the  best  of  you  in  the  end,  no 
matter  what  you  do.  You  only  got  one  chance  with  'em— 
if  you  act  meek  and  humble  and  keep  your  mouth  shut  and 
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work  your  heart  out  for  'em,  they'll  give  you  enough  to 
keep  living  so  you  can  keep  on  making  money  for  them. 
That's  your  only  chance,  son,  the  way  things  are  between 
you  and  the  bosses.  But  if  you  act  foolish,  if  you  go 
around  talking  too  much,  if  you  try  to  fight  'em,  they'll  hate 
you  and  spy  against  you  and— and  kill  you.  Now  .  .  ." 

But  Jim  had  done  jumped  to  his  feet.  "Look  here,  ma," 
he  hollers,  "you  don't  mean  nothing  like  that.  You  is  just 
so  skeered  for  me,  you  done  stopped  thinking  sense.  I  won't 
listen  to  that  kinda  talk  from  you,  ma,  or  nobody  else,"  he 
hollers,  "I  done  already  make  up  my  mind,  and  it  ain't  no 
use  for  you  to  try  to  fool  me.  I  ain't  got  time  to  argue  with 
you,  but  they's  a  hunderd  millyun  of  us,  ain't  they?  and  we 
is  more  numerous  like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  ain't  we,  ma? 
And  if  we  just  stick  together,  if  we  stand  by  each  other  and 
fight  for  each  other  and  don't  take  nothing  more  off  of  the 
bosses,  we  is  bound  to  win  in  the  end,  ain't  we?  even  if 
some  of  us  does  get  killed?" 

Well,  he  looked  so  serious  standing  there  by  the  stove 
with  the  yellow  sky  behind  him  that  I  couldn't  say  nothing, 
not  a  word.  He  grabs  me  by  the  shoulders,  his  eyes  shining, 
"They  been  killing  us  all  the  time,  ma,  that's  what  you  got 
to  understand.  Look  at  pa,"  he  says,  his  voice  calmer;  he 
had  done  stopped  shouting,  "and  Ed  and  Joe  and  Sam,"  he 
says,  naming  his  brothers  what  died  from  the  mills  in  one 
way  or  another,  direct  or  indirect;  "the  ground  around  here 
is  red  with  the  blood  of  us  workers  now,  ain't  it,  ma?  And 
ain't  nobody  gonta  stop  it,  but  ourselves,  us  workers,"  he 
says.  "Yes,"  he  says,  "they  got  guns  and  they  got  cops  and 
they  got  money  and  they  got  power,  but,  ma,  they's  a 
hunderd  millyun  of  us,  ain't  they?  and  we  is  more  numerous 
like  the  sands  of  the  sea." 
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I  couldn't  say  a  word.  I  just  set  there  in  front  of  the  stove. 
I  knew  I  had  lost  him,  I  had  knowed  it  all  the  time,  but  he 
was  my  only  son  left  and  I  got  to  be  excused  for  fighting 
for  him  a  little. 

But  I  didn't  say  nothing— I  knew  there  wan't  nothing 
I  could  do,  nothing  wan't  gonta  stop  him  now,  not  cops, 
not  soldiers,  not  bosses,  not  mothers,  not  nothing.  My  boy 
had  done  fell  in  love  with  something  you  couldn't  put  your 
hand  on  like  a  woman  and  love  her  up  for  a  night  or  two 
and  then  forget  her.  My  boy  had  done  give  himself  away 
to  something  men  don't  never  grow  tired  of,  and  there  wan't 
nothing  I  could  do  about  it. 

So  I  didn't  say  a  word.  When  he  finished  talking  and  goes 
into  his  room  and  I  see  him  through  the  door  taking  down 
the  old  rifle  his  pa  used  to  shoot  squirrels  with  in  the  moun- 
tains before  we  ever  come  to  these  God  forsaken  mills,  I 
don't  open  my  mouth.  He  come  back  into  the  room  and 
stands  there  with  the  risen  sun  behind  him,  holding  that 
gun  in  his  two  hands  and  looking  at  me.  And  I  don't  say  a 
word,  I  don't  open  my  mouth. 

"So  long,  ma,"  he  says,  his  voice  a  little  shaky,  "I  got 
to  be  leaving  here/' 

"All  right,  son,"  I  manages  to  say,  and  can't  move  outa 
my  chair  to  save  my  life,  I  got  such  a  sudden  pain  across 
my  chest. 

"So  long,  ma,"  he  says  again,  like  he  had  forgot  he  said 
it  once  already,  "don't  you  fret  none,  they  ain't  got  nothing 
to  be  skeered  of." 

"All  right,  son,"  I  says,  "take  keer  of  yourself  wherever 
you  goes." 

I  set  paralyzed  in  my  chair  by  the  stove  and  watch 
him  go  down  the  street,  half  running,  with  that  old  squirrel 
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rifle  of  his  pa's  crooked  over  his  right  arm.  When  he  come 
to  the  corner  and  I  can't  see  him  no  more,  I  jumps  up  and 
run  after  him.  I  says  to  myself  all  of  a  sudden,  "Wherever 
Jim  goes,  I  gotta  go,  too!" 

I  can't  keep  back  the  tears  no  more,  and  as  I  run  after 
him  I  hear  my  own  breath  coming  and  going  like  it  was 
somebody  else  running  along  beside  me.  When  I  reach  the 
corner,  I  see  him  way  down  the  street. 

"Son,"  I  yell,  "Jim,  wait  for  me!" 

But  he  don't  hear  me.  I  hadn't  slept  none  and  I'm  getting 
weaker  and  weaker  all  the  time,  and  the  heavy  panting  is 
tearing  the  guts  out  of  me.  My  head  starts  going  round  and 
round  and  I  can't  see  which  way  to  go.  Pretty  soon  some- 
body grabs  me  and  I  collapses. 

"What's  wrong  here?"  I  hear  somebody  holler,  way  off, 
and  then  somebody  hollers  again,  "what's  wrong  with  her?" 

"Us  workers,"  I  says,  "us  Reds  .  .  ." 

"What's  that?"  somebody  asks  closer  to  me,  "who's 
dead?" 

"We're  a  hunderd  millyun,  ain't  we?"  I  yell.  "We  is 
more  numerous  like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  ain't  we?" 


ROSEMARY  AND  THE  PREACHER 

WHEN  i  WAS  a  child  I  used  to  spend  each  vacation  with  my 
little  cousins  in  the  country,  and  one  summer  we  had  a 
nurse  who  was  a  very  unusual  girl.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  my  aunt  Sarah's  washerwoman,  and  she  had  lived  most 
of  her  life  away  from  Halifax  with  some  of  her  relatives 
on  a  farm  in  the  backwoods  of  southwest  Virginia.  When 
her  mother  died,  she  came  back  home  to  help  her  father 
support  her  little  brother  and  sister,  and  that  was  why  she 
took  a  job  that  summer  at  my  aunt's  house  as  nurse  for  my 
little  cousins,  Charles  and  Grace. 

I  was  nine  years  old  then  and  I  recognized  from  the  first, 
without  knowing  exactly  why,  that  Rosemary  was  not  like 
the  other  Negro  girls  who  lived  around  Halifax.  Like  most 
of  them  she  was  without  formal  education,  and  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  But  she  was  a  quiet  girl,  deep  and 
self-contained,  and  she  had  a  gentle,  sad  way  about  her 
which  made  all  of  us  children  love  her  very  much. 

I  still  remember  how  she  used  to  gather  us  together, 
Charles  and  Grace  and  me,  and  Jinny  and  Cinders,  her 
own  little  sister  and  brother,  and  take  us  down  to  the  river 
to  tell  us  stories.  Those  were  memorable  times  for  us. 
Rosemary,  with  little  Charles'  hand  in  hers,  led  the  way 
through  the  lane  of  boxwood,  past  the  old  Spring  House, 
through  the  woods,  and  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river. 
And  we  followed  humbly  behind  in  pairs,  Grace  and  I, 
Jinny  and  Cinders,  a  little  awed  as  always  on  these  occasions, 
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but  thrilled  to  our  very  hearts  at  the  prospect  of  such  an 
excursion. 

It  was  a  little  like  following  a  princess  into  fairyland. 
The  pathway  led  straight  into  the  setting  sun.  Rosemary 
was  so  slender  and  swift;  the  boxwood,  with  the  sweet- 
stale  odor  of  great  age  on  them,  whispered  such  delicious 
messages  into  our  ears  as  we  passed  them  by;  and  the 
oak  trees,  dressed  in  their  summer  finery,  boomed  us  such 
a  hearty  welcome  in  the  evening  breeze. 

The  river  flowed  through  my  uncle's  land  beside  a  field 
of  ripening  corn.  We  had  an  especial  place,  a  sort  of  cavern 
among  the  rocks,  where  we  sat  in  a  little  circle  with  Rose- 
mary in  the  center,  and  with  the  corn  behind  us  rustling 
ever  so  softly,  she  would  tell  us  stories. 

They  were  very  strange  stories.  I  thought  for  a  long,  long 
time  that  they  came  from  the  Bible,  because  most  of  them 
concerned  a  preacher  who  went  among  the  poor  folks  in 
the  country  and  told  them  about  God  and  heaven.  Rose- 
mary told  these  stories  very  seriously,  and  it  fascinated  me 
to  watch  her  face,  transformed  by  her  own  words,  and  to 
hear  her  simple  eloquent  explanation  of  such  weird  mys- 
teries as  "eternal  life"  and  "Jesus  Christ,  de  Lawd"  and 
"salvation  in  heaben,  where  don't  nobody  work  much  or 
suffer  none,  and  where  everybody  is  got  de  same  color  of 
skins." 

We  all  loved  Rosemary,  all  of  us  children,  I  mean.  Aunt 
Sarah  who  hired  her,  did  not  like  her  so  much,  I  am  afraid. 
But  aunt  Sarah  did  not  like  any  Negroes  much.  She  was  a 
good  woman,  aunt  Sarah  was.  She  was  active  in  the  church; 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy; 
and  she  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
County,  but  she  sure  did  not  think  much  of  Negroes. 
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She  worked  Rosemary,  who  was  not  a  strong  girl,  ter- 
ribly hard,  and  scolded  her  about  the  smallest  things  from 
morning  until  night.  Sometimes  when  aunt  Sarah's  nerves 
got  the  better  of  her,  she  would  lose  her  temper.  Then  her 
face  would  become  white  and  awful;  she  would  send  for 
poor  Rosemary,  take  her  into  the  library  and  talk  to  her 
as  if  she  were  a  dog.  It  seemed  to  comfort  and  relieve  aunt 
Sarah  to  do  this.  More  than  once  I  have  stood  with  Charles 
and  Grace  on  the  side  porch  and  listened  to  her.  We  would 
stand  there  in  a  little  bunch,  frightened  and  miserable, 
while  aunt  Sarah  comforted  herself  by  insulting  Rosemary. 
When  it  became  unbearable,  little  Grace,  being  a  girl, 
would  begin  to  sniffle  and  cry.  But  Charles  and  I— 
Well,  it  has  been  a  long  time  ago  now,  Charles  and  I  al- 
ways cried,  too. 

Rosemary  used  to  come  to  work  before  we  got  up  in  the 
morning  and  she  would  leave  right  after  supper.  During  the 
day  she  was  the  center  of  our  universe.  She  commanded  us 
and  we  obeyed;  she  instructed  us  and  we  were  taught;  she 
comforted  us  and  we  were  made  well  again.  Somehow,  I 
believe  we  thought  of  her  as  most  people  regard  the  sun- 
when  she  came  in  the  morning,  darkness  vanished;  when 
she  left  in  the  evening,  it  was  night  again.  Often  we  accom- 
panied her  a  few  hundred  yards  down  the  road  on  her 
homeward  journey,  and  stood  and  watched  her  disappear- 
ing over  the  hill,  until  she  and  the  greyness  of  approaching 
darkness  and  the  muted  choir  of  awakening  night-creatures 
merged  together  and  became  one  in  our  hearts. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  speculate  as  we  made  our  way  back 
toward  aunt  Sarah's  house,  what  became  of  Rosemary  after 
she  left  us.  She  came  to  us  in  the  morning,  she  left  us  in 
the  evening,  and  beyond  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
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realize  that  she  lived  and  had  a  life  of  her  own  just  like  any 
other  person.  She  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  world  I  lived 
in,  her  figure  loomed  so  impressively  in  the  small  universe 
of  Charles  and  Grace  and  Jinny  and  Cinders  and  me,  that  I 
could  not  conceive  of  her  very  definitely  anywhere  else. 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  she  was  a  very  religious  girl  from 
the  stories  she  told  us,  and  that  she  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Carmel  Baptist  Church,  where  she  sang 
in  the  choir  every  Sunday. 

Sometimes,  the  preacher  of  this  church,  a  handsome, 
black  man  with  shining  eyes  and  loose,  wet  lips,  came  to 
my  aunt's  house  and  sat  around  the  kitchen.  All  the  Negro 
women  on  the  place,  married  or  single,  would  find  some 
excuse  to  go  to  the  kitchen  then,  and  they  would  put  on 
all  kind  of  airs  and  try  to  act  dignified  and  proper  because 
"de  Reverund"  was  there. 

Rosemary,  especially,  became  agitated  when  the  preacher 
was  around,  although  she  did  not  act  foolish  like  the  other 
women.  She  did  not  say  much  to  him,  and  he  spoke  less 
to  her  than  to  any  of  the  others,  but  I  noticed  that  he  could 
not  keep  his  eyes  away  from  her.  Wherever  she  went,  his 
look  followed  her,  and  it  kept  her  so  excited  that  she  lost 
all  interest  in  the  games  we  were  playing  until  he  left. 

For  this  reason,  perhaps,  I  conceived  a  sharp  dislike  for 
the  Reverend.  He  was  so  proud  of  himself,  I  thought,  he 
was  so  smooth  and  smiling,  and  he  loved  so  much  to  have 
all  the  women  clustering  around  him.  And  then  he  had  a 
certain  look  in  his  eyes,  greedy  and  cunning,  whenever  he 
looked  at  Rosemary,  which  I  felt,  with  the  intuitive  wisdom 
of  childhood,  was  a  thing  of  evil.  This  feeling  was  ultimately 
intensified  into  a  small  obsession  by  something  which  hap- 
pened that  summer.  .  .  . 
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It  was  on  the  day  that  Rosemary  was  having  her  afternoon 
off.  Aunt  Sarah  was  nursing  little  Grace,  who  was  sick  with 
a  stomach-ache  from  eating  too  many  green  peaches.  So 
Charles  and  I,  left  to  our  own  devices,  wandered  away  from 
the  house  toward  the  river.  Our  conduct  violated  all  prece- 
dent and  was  entirely  forbidden,  as  we  knew,  but  we  kept 
off  the  beaten  pathways,  creeping  through  the  bushes  and 
hiding  behind  the  trees  like  Indians,  and  we  were  having 
a  glorious  time. 

We  were  passing  through  the  cornfield  on  a  bold  expedi- 
tion against  enemy  redskins,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
gliding  down  the  river  in  their  canoes  within  easy  range 
of  our  stick-rifles.  Our  approach  was  stealthy  and  silent. 
When  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  cornfield,  we  lay  on  our 
bellies  and  slowly  and  laboriously  squirmed  through  the 
underbrush  to  a  place  about  one  hundred  yards  beyond 
where  Rosemary  was  accustomed  to  tell  us  stories. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  low  rumble  of  voices.  I  grabbed 
Charles  by  the  arm  and  motioned  him  to  be  still.  The 
sound  of  the  voices  became  louder,  although  we  could  not 
yet  distinguish  the  words.  Very  carefully  we  resumed  our 
progress,  our  excited  hearts  pounding  against  our  ribs. 
When  I  pushed  the  bushes  aside  cautiously,  I  half  expected, 
I  think,  to  discover  some  real  Indians. 

About  fifteen  yards  in  front  of  us  Rosemary  was  seated 
on  a  rock  with  her  side  turned  toward  us.  And  the  Reverend 
was  standing  in  front  of  her,  talking  earnestly.  A  small,  flat- 
bottomed  boat  was  in  the  water,  tied  to  a  stump  on  the 
shore. 

Rosemary  was  weeping  in  little  broken  gasps,  and  the 
Reverend  walked  around  her  nervously,  trying  to  comfort 
her.  He  was  talking  in  a  low  bass,  but  his  voice  was  not  loud, 
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and  we  were  too  far  away  to  catch  all  the  words.  I  could 
hear  Rosemary  weeping  and  a  few  phrases  of  what  the 
Reverend  was  saying  to  her:  "Sister,  don't  git  excited  and 
do  nothin'  crazy.  .  .  .  Just  wait  a  little  while  now,  Sister." 
Sister— Sister— Sister. 

But  Rosemary  kept  right  on  crying,  lifting  her  head  now 
and  then  to  look  up  at  the  preacher,  and  rubbing  both 
her  hands  constantly  along  the  sides  of  her  stomach.  Once 
or  twice  she  interrupted  him,  raising  her  voice  hysterically, 
"I'm  gittin'  bigger  and  bigger  all  de  time.  Can't  you  see 
how  big  I'm  gittin',  Reverund?" 

Then  he  would  put  his  great  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"Don't  forgit  yo'self  now,  Sister.  Ca'm  yo'self,  Sister.  Every- 
thing gonta  be  all  right,  my  precious  Sister." 

But  he  could  not  keep  Rosemary  quiet  long.  "When  is 
you  gonta  marry  me?"  she  would  sob  frantically.  "You 
promised  me  in  Jesus  name,  Reverund."  And  she  would 
keep  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  rubbing 
her  hands  slowly  up  and  down  over  her  stomach  as  she 
talked.  "You  promised  me,  Reverund,  you  know  you 
promised  me  in  Jesus  name." 

Charles  and  I  were  frozen  to  the  earth.  We  had  never 
witnessed  anything  like  this.  We  could  not  understand  what 
was  going  on,  but  whatever  it  was,  we  knew  it  must  be 
awful,  terrible,  to  make  our  Rosemary  behave  in  such  a 
fashion. 

The  Reverend  rolled  his  big  eyes  and  wet  his  thick  lips 
with  his  tongue  like  a  snake,  and  walked  round  and  round. 

"If  you  make  me  have  a  baby,  Reverund,  what  I'm  gonta 
do?  Soon  as  Miss  Sarah  see  how  big  I'm  gittin',  she  gonta 
fire  me."  These  words  brought  on  a  fresh  storm  of  grief. 
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"What  is  gonta  happen  to  me  and  Pa  and  de  chillen  does  I 
lose  my  job?" 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  lay  there.  It  seemed  a  very 
long  time  to  me.  The  wind  blew  through  the  thick  under- 
brush and  seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo  Rosemary's  distress. 
Little  Charles  and  I  lay  close  to  the  warm  earth  and  heard 
the  wicked,  heartless  bushes  whisper  and  jabber:  "In  Jesus 
name,  Reverund.  ...  Be  ca'm,  Sister.  .  .  .  You  know  you 
promised  me,  Reverund.  ...  Be  quiet  now,  my  precious 
Sister.  .  .  ." 

For  two  weeks  I  suffered  as  only  a  small  child  in  the  un- 
accustomed presence  of  mystery  and  terror  and  despair  can 
suffer.  And  little  Charles  suffered  with  me.  Ours  was  a 
union  of  grief  so  exquisite,  so  intense,  as  to  make  me  start 
sometimes  at  night,  even  now,  from  awful  dreams  of  Rose- 
mary's restless  hands  weaving  up  and  down  across  her  body, 
while  the  Reverend  looks  on  and  rolls  his  great  eyes  and 
wets  his  thick,  red  lips. 

Rosemary  came  to  work  the  next  day  as  usual.  All  sign 
of  her  trouble  was  carefully  erased  from  her  face.  But 
Charles  and  I  observed  her  with  new  eyes  now.  She  was  no 
longer  the  Rosemary  of  old,  but  someone  strange  and  mys- 
terious and  baffling  to  us.  Everything  she  did  we  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  our  awful  secret.  When  we  looked  at  her, 
sure  enough  she  did  seem  a  little  plump  and  fleshy  around 
her  waist.  When  she  played  games,  or  told  stories,  we  were 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  her  sitting  on  that  rock  by  the 
river,  weeping  out  her  sorrow  for  we  knew  not  what. 

It  was  a  ghastly  business  for  two  children,  and  we  could 
not  endure  it  long.  Our  anxiety  ate  into  us  like  a  cancer, 
but  for  a  long  time  we  were  so  distracted  that  we  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Finally,  however,  out  of  the  jumble  of  our 
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perplexity  one  thing  seemed  to  emerge  as  plain  to  us. 

Rosemary  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  job!  That,  we  con- 
cluded, was  the  biggest  part  of  the  whole  thing.  For  reasons, 
somehow  mingled  with  what  we  had  seen  and  heard  at  the 
river,  but  which  we  could  not  clearly  grasp,  she  was  afraid 
that  aunt  Sarah  would  decide  that  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  do  her  work  properly,  and  discharge  her. 

And  when  we  got  that  far,  the  rest  was  simpler  for  us. 
Charles  and  I  decided  to  write  a  letter.  Charles,  who  was 
more  accomplished  than  I,  was  selected  to  compose  it.  He 
borrowed  his  mother's  fountain-pen  on  the  sly  and,  so  as 
not  to  be  disturbed,  crept  through  a  natural  tunnel  beneath 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  boxwood  to  our  secret  place  near  its 
center.  I  posted  myself  just  at  the  entrance,  mounted  guard 
and  acted  as  a  sentinel. 

The  sun  slanted  down  through  the  thick  branches, 
fashioning  all  sorts  of  patterns  along  the  anxious  pathway  I 
trod,  and  from  where  I  was  I  could  just  see  Charles'  barefeet 
in  the  shadows  of  the  foliage  as  he  struggled  at  his  task.  The 
wiggling  of  his  toes  became  for  me  the  measure  of  his 
travail,  and  as  I  watched  them  and  listened  to  the  sad, 
patient  music  of  the  wind  blowing  through  the  boxwood, 
I  learned  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  at  what  a  slow  pace 
time  can  move  by. 

Soon  my  impatience  overcame  my  sense  of  duty.  I  de- 
serted my  post  and  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  where 
Charles  sat. 

"Aren't  you  through?"  I  complained  in  a  whisper. 
"Haven't  you  finished  yet?"  And  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  I  cautioned  him  severely,  "You'd  better  hurry, 
Charles,  or  Grace  will  start  looking  for  us  soon." 

And  Charles,  his  face  ink-stained  and  solemn,  motioned 
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me  away  without  a  word  and  I  returned  to  my  post  and 
the  music  of  the  boxwood  and  the  eloquence  of  his  wig- 
gling toes. 

Charles  worked  over  that  letter  a  long  time.  Never  I 
think  did  a  literary  composition  command  a  greater  amount 
of  toil  and  agony  and  genuine  loving  care.  It  took  most 
of  the  afternoon,  and  when  it  was  finished  we  were  both 
exhausted.  Charles  signed  it  and  addressed  the  envelope 
to  his  mother,  "Miz  Edward  Y.  Morton,  Halifax,  Virginia." 

He  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  a  stamp,  and,  more- 
over, we  concluded,  that  no  ordinary  stamp  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  letter.  So  Charles,  after  much  debate,  took 
the  best  stamp  from  his  collection  (a  really  rare  old  Con- 
federate) stuck  some  glue  on  it,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
attached  it  to  the  envelope.  Then,  still  eluding  little  Grace's 
prying  eyes,  we  went  to  the  mail  box  by  the  roadside  and 
with  relief  in  our  hearts  deposited  it  there. 

Aunt  Sarah  received  it  next  morning.  .  .  . 

"Dear  Miz  Morton 

I  will  write  you  to  a  letter  of  girl  Rosemeny  which  is  freind 
of  mine  and  I  promise  you  I  will  not  mak  her  have  no  baby. 
I  do  not  like  baby  neither  no  more  than  you  do  espeshul  girl 
baby  which  hollers  and  cry.  But  I  like  plump  girl  which  is 
little  fat  like  girl  Rosemerry  is  gitting  to  be  and  strong  for 
work  and  nursing.  She  is  nice  girl  Rosemeny  and  work  for 
you  good  until  I  come  for  to  marry  her  like  she  ask  me  to 
that  time. 

Your  respecter  freind  in  Jesus  name 
Reverend" 


I 
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MY  NAME  is  Richard  Morton;  I  am  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  I  am  a  man  whose  friends  say  of  him,  "He  likes  to  do 
peculiar  things."  And  that  is  a  very  acute  observation  on  the 
part  of  my  friends.  It  is  not  that  I  am  insane,  or  that  they 
think  so,  but  simply  that  it  gives  me  delight  to  do  things 
unlike  other  people.  Fve  been  that  way  all  my  life. 

Now  take  this  story  I  am  writing.  It  is  really  not  just  a 
story,  but  something  else  as  well.  I  am  not  writing  it  pri- 
marily to  send  to  a  magazine  editor,  nor  to  offer  to  a  book 
publisher,  nor  anything  of  that  kind.  No  indeed.  But  I  have 
a  use  for  it  just  the  same— a  very  definite  and  subtle  use, 
too.  You'll  see. 

For  when  I  have  written  as  much  of  it  as  I  think  is  neces- 
sary, I  am  going  to  make  two  copies.  And  I  am  going  to 
put  each  copy  in  a  big  envelope,  mark  one  of  them:  "For 
Tom  Morton,  Halifax,  Virginia,"  and  the  other  one:  "For 
Harry  Morton,  Halifax,  Virginia,"  stamp  them  and  drop 
them  into  the  mail  box. 

Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  Well,  it  is  not.  For  that  will 
be  just  my  way,  my  very  own  especial  way  of  doing  a  certain 
complex  thing  that's  got  to  be  done. 

Now  I  have  heard  people  say  that  a  man  who  kills  him- 
self is  a  coward.  I  heard  it  a  lot  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  I  have 
thought  about  it  more  and  more  since  I  grew  up.  And  I  have 
noticed  that  the  people  who  say  things  like  that  are  usually 
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strong  and  healthy  themselves;  they  take  life  easily;  and 
they  do  not  have  to  bother  much  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  could  never  be  any  possible  need  for  such 
people  to  commit  suicide. 

Still  they  march  about  the  face  of  the  earth,  unmindful 
of  what  things  they  trample  underneath  their  clumsy  feet. 
They  are  the  sort  of  people  the  world  was  made  for,  I  sup- 
pose. At  any  rate,  they  own  everything  in  it,  and  they  are 
in  such  great  power  in  the  world,  despite  their  ignorance, 
that  they  rule  it  and  run  it  as  they  please. 

And  whenever  I  hear  these  people  talking  big,  running 
off  their  mouths  about  the  world,  about  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  about  who  is  strong  and  who  is  weak,  about 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  I  think  about  my  Uncle  Dick. 

There  were  three  men  in  the  family,  and  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  a  lovely,  gentle  lady,  liked  to  do  conven- 
tional things  in  an  unconventional  manner,  so  she  named 
her  three  boys  Thomason,  Richardson  and  Harrison,  for  no 
reason  at  all,  I  think,  except  that  she  knew  that  everyone 
would  call  them,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  and  she  wanted 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  scolding  them  when  they  did  so. 

Uncle  Tom  was  the  oldest.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  cool, 
brilliant,  methodical  man,  who  dominated  everyone  with 
his  wit,  his  courage  and  his  handsome  face.  He  had  a  passion 
for  politics,  although  he  would  never  run  for  office  himself, 
and  he  was  a  power  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  County. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  ever  married, 
and  it  was  around  him  and  his  home  and  family  that  the 
lives,  the  physical  lives,  that  is,  of  the  other  two  revolved. 

Uncle  Dick  and  Uncle  Harry  were  a  curious  pair,  I'll  tell 
you.  At  first  you  would  think  that  they  were  a  good  deal 
alike,  although  neither  of  them  was  much  like  Uncle  Tom. 
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They  looked  alike,  and  they  acted  alike,  but  Uncle  Dick  and 
Uncle  Harry  were  different,  too.  There  is  a  kind  of  mystery 
about  that. 

Uncle  Harry  was  a  poet,  everybody  knew  about  him  and 
everybody  looked  up  to  him  and  admired  him.  He  was  a 
small  man  and  his  health  was  not  good;  he  had  a  bad 
stomach  and  weak,  sensitive  eyes.  But  in  some  way  or  other 
you  knew  without  being  told  that  Uncle  Harry  was  healthy 
and  strong  inside.  He  had  something  about  him  that  was 
elemental  and  eternal,  and  you  knew  that  when  the  going 
got  roughest,  you  could  count  on  old  Uncle  Harry.  He 
would  be  right  in  there,  laughing  and  cursing,  contemptu- 
ous and  unyielding.  You  might  buffet  him  about,  but  you 
could  never  make  him  surrender.  That  was  the  kind  of 
man  he  was. 

He  had  a  large  head,  crowned  by  a  mop  of  curly  brown 
hair;  his  features  were  a  trifle  irregular;  and  when  he  was 
angry,  his  eyes  shone  with  a  steady,  terrific  glow,  like  a 
furnace  in  the  full  bloom  of  its  fury.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it.  Almost  always,  because  of  his  weak  eyes,  he 
wore  dark  glasses,  and  many  people  who  knew  him  well 
never  got  a  good  look  into  those  eyes  of  his.  And  maybe 
that  was  just  as  well.  I  know  it  never  made  me  feel  any 
better. 

Uncle  Dick  was  about  the  same  size  as  Uncle  Harry. 
When  they  were  boys,  I  understand  they  looked  so  much 
alike  that  they  were  constantly  mistaken  for  one  another. 
But  during  the  years  I  knew  them  best,  after  I  was  old 
enough  to  notice  things  like  that,  there  was  nothing  more 
than  a  strong  family  resemblance  in  their  features.  And  less 
than  that  in  their  personalities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  all  the  Mortons  look  a  little 
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alike,  and  they  are  a  clannish  family.  They  stick  together 
mighty  close,  and  they  do  not  like  to  wander  far  away  from 
Halifax  or  from  each  other.  Uncle  Tom,  who  was  as  able 
as  any  lawyer  at  the  Virginia  Bar,  refused  all  his  life  to  move 
to  the  capitol  at  Richmond  in  spite  of  anything  his  friends 
might  urge. 

"I  was  born  under  these  Halifax  oak  trees,"  he  said  with 
unusual  tenderness  for  such  a  stern  man,  "my  father  and 
my  mother  were  born  here,  and  I've  lived  here  all  my  life. 
God  being  willing,"  he  would  conclude  with  a  grimace,  not 
being  a  religious  man,  "here  under  these  Halifax  oak  trees 
I  am  going  to  die." 

And  that  was  that! 

Uncle  Dick  and  Uncle  Harry  must  have  felt  about  the 
same  way,  although  they  did  not  say  much  about  it.  Each 
of  them  had  a  little  cabin  of  his  own  back  in  the  woods  on 
Uncle  Tom's  land,  where  he  slept  and  stayed  most  of  the 
time,  coming  to  the  Big  House  for  his  meals. 

Uncle  Dick  was  closest  to  me  of  all  my  kinfolks.  We  have 
the  same  name,  for  one  thing,  and  we  understand  each 
other,  for  another.  And  then  besides  there  was  a  mighty 
close  bond  between  Uncle  Dick  and  me.  You'll  see. 

He  was  a  slim,  ascetic  person  with  a  fresh,  boyish  look  to 
his  face  most  of  the  time,  and  a  lithe,  energetic  and  graceful 
swing  to  the  way  he  carried  himself.  His  body  was  pretty 
tough  and  strong,  although  he  was  constantly  harassed  by 
a  fear  that  he  was  either  ill  or  about  to  become  ill.  He  was 
short,  like  Uncle  Harry,  but  his  features  were  smoother, 
more  clearly  defined,  his  hair  was  quite  thin,  and  his  whole 
face  was  dominated  by  a  tremendous  domelike  forehead. 

Uncle  Dick's  face  was  of  a  sort  to  deceive  people.  In 
public  he  wore  a  mask  over  it.  And  when  he  had  on  his 
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mask,  his  face  would  light  up  in  conversation,  he  would 
laugh  and  joke  with  everybody,  and  appear  as  joyful  and 
happy  as  could  be.  ...  And  all  the  time  there  was  a  dark 
shadow  standing  right  beside  him,  a  cold  hand  fumbling 
along  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

Uncle  Dick  had  a  strange,  incongruous  gift  with  other 
people.  When  they  were  downcast  and  discouraged  and  un- 
happy, he  could  go  to  them  and  talk  to  them  awhile,  and 
presently  they  would  be  uplifted,  they  would  discard  their 
sorrow,  and  look  at  life  with  calmer,  steadier  eyes.  It  was  a 
gift  nobody  could  understand,  least  of  all  Uncle  Dick,  him- 
self. He  could  deceive  others  into  believing  that  life  was 
worth  all  the  pain  and  confusion  it  required,  but  he  could 
not  practise  that  kind  of  deception  on  himself. 

It  was  only  occasionally  when  he  was  alone  with  Uncle 
Harry  that  the  truth  would  be  revealed.  Then  his  face 
looked  old  and  worn,  his  eyes,  which  had  been  so  full  of 
passion  before,  now  became  dull  and  hopeless,  and  every- 
thing about  Uncle  Dick  suggested  weariness  and  defeat.  He 
was  like  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  a  great  burden  has 
been  placed;  he  knows  that  the  load  will  prove  to  be  too 
much  for  him  in  the  end;  but  just  the  same  he  is  trying 
to  bear  it  as  bravely  and  successfully  and  as  long  as  he  can. 

Sometimes,  in  the  night  when  it  is  very,  very  quiet,  I  hear 
the  sound  of  footsteps  marching  down  the  corridors  of  my 
brain.  Tramp-tramp-tramp.  Tramp-tramp-tramp.  I  am  lost; 
I  know  it;  but  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  sit  in  the 
darkness  with  folded  hands  and  wait  and  try  not  to  think 
about  it. 

Now  there  is  a  darkness  of  peace,  which  is  the  peace  of 
silence  and  strength  and  love.  But  it  is  not  my  darkness,  not 
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the  darkness  of  these  troubled  days,  of  these  bitter  waters. 

And  there  is  the  darkness  of  terror,  which  is  the  very  old 
terror  of  the  Unknown  and  the  consequences  of  the  Un- 
known. 

I  know  that  Tomorrow  will  take  Today  away  from  Yester- 
day, just  as  of  old,  in  spite  of  anything  I  may  do  or  say. 
Feudalism,  Capitalism,  Fascism,  Socialism,  Communism— 
these  are  just  chapters  in  a  book  of  History.  I  know  it.  And 
I  know  that  I  should  look  at  them  with  wise,  far-seeing 
eyes— the  long,  long  view.  ...  But  the  mind  of  MAN, 
the  living  substance  of  his  soul,  is  the  appointed  battlefield, 
and  here  in  my  heart  already  I  feel  the  deep,  deep  womb- 
pains. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  I  am  sitting  in  a  cool  place  beside 
the  window.  There  is  a  scent  of  honeysuckle  and  magnolia 
in  the  air,  and  the  trees  outside  in  the  yard  move  gently  to 
and  fro  in  the  small  breeze.  The  shadows  of  the  tall  trees 
move  across  the  scribbled  pages  like  the  wings  of  vultures. 
I  can  hear  the  sound  of  children's  voices,  my  little  cousins', 
far  off  in  the  distance,  and  I  close  my  eyes  and  try  to  imagine 
that  I  am  a  child  again,  frolicking  across  Halifax  lawns.  But 
the  effort  is  too  great,  too  painful,  and  I  summon  my  at- 
tention back  to  the  sheets  in  front  of  me. 

I  have  started  out  to  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  I  have 
a  feeling  that  I  am  not  getting  on  so  well.  Here  I  am  trying 
to  tell  about  a  man  who,  living,  walked  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  about  my  Uncle  Dick,  who  could  do  anything  but 
the  one  thing  without  which  he  could  do  nothing. 

And  through  the  trees  it  seems  to  me  I  hear  a  voice  tri- 
umphantly whispering  in  my  ears:  "Who  can  push  away 
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a  dark  shadow  standing  right  beside  him?  Who  can  shake 
off  a  cold  hand  fumbling  along  the  sleeve  of  his  coat?" 

On  the  night  that  Uncle  Dick  did  it,  I  was  right  there. 
He  had  been  in  a  terrible  state  for  over  three  weeks,  but 
nobody  knew  about  it  but  me.  Even  Uncle  Harry  was  de- 
ceived. All  through  those  three  awful  weeks  Uncle  Dick 
was  like  a  man  possessed.  He  laughed  and  joked,  it  is  true, 
and  he  abandoned  the  isolated  routine  of  his  life,  and 
went  about  the  village  to  visit  our  relatives,  and  everybody 
was  rejoicing  because  Uncle  Dick  seemed  to  be  so  happy 
at  last. 

Wherever  he  went,  I  went  with  him.  That  is  important. 
I,  alone  of  them  all,  knew  that  Uncle  Dick's  time  had  come. 
I  knew  that  I  was  walking  with  a  dead  man,  and  that  they 
were  talking  and  laughing  and  joking  with  a  corpse. 

Reader,  I  must  ask  you  to  have  confidence  in  what  I  am 
telling  you  here  about  this  business  of  walking  with  death. 
It  is  not  a  tale  that  every  man  could  tell  you.  And  if  you 
are  one  of  life's  favored  children,  if  you  have  found  the 
going  smooth  and  pleasant,  if  you  are  normal,  fit  and  con- 
tented in  this  world  just  as  it  is  constituted,  well,  I  congrat- 
ulate you.  But  at  the  same  time  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  you  to  listen  to  me. 

And  if  you  cannot  exactly  understand  how  one  man  can 
know  so  much  about  what  goes  on  inside  another  man,  I'll 
give  you  this  hint— sometimes  more  than  one  person  dwells 
inside  the  same  house. 

Uncle  Dick  was  one  of  death's  children— not  the  death 
of  silence,  of  stiffened  limbs,  the  body's  death;  but  the 
death  of  fear  and  the  consequences  of  fear,  the  soul's  decay, 
the  mind's  death.  In  college  he  had  studied  law,  and  after 
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his  graduation  he  practised  as  Uncle  Tom's  partner  for  sev- 
eral years.  But  he  gave  the  whole  thing  up,  quite  suddenly 
and  with  only  the  vague  explanation  that  he  was  "sick  of 
the  whole  miserable  racket!" 

I  remember  that  incident  because  it  disturbed  Uncle 
Tom  so  much.  "I  can't  understand  it,"  he  told  Uncle  Harry. 
"I  just  can't.  The  damn  fool  is  better  than  I  am  right  now, 
and  I  am  better  than  anybody  else  around  here." 

But  the  law  was  not  the  first  thing  Richardson  Morton 
gave  up.  Not  by  a  long  shot.  He  spent  his  whole  life 
mastering  something  or  other,  and  then  giving  it  up.  At  one 
time  or  another  he  was  a  school  teacher,  a  football  coach, 
a  life-saver  at  a  summer  resort,  a  musician  in  an  orchestra, 
and  a  salesman.  It  was  always  the  same  thing.  He  worked 
for  a  while  industriously  and  energetically,  and  then  sud- 
denly he  gave  up  without  warning  and  came  back  to  Halifax 
and  the  little  cabin  he  had  bought  from  Uncle  Tom. 

Of  course,  all  this  time  Uncle  Dick  had  been  a  writer, 
too.  That  was  the  only  thing  he  gave  a  damn  about  really. 
And  from  time  to  time  during  his  restless  life,  he  would 
manage  to  write  a  story  or  a  poem  and  when  he  came  home 
he  would  show  them  to  Uncle  Harry.  These  compositions 
excited  Uncle  Harry  terribly. 

"The  damn  fool,"  he  would  say  to  Uncle  Tom,  "is  good, 
and  he  won't  work.  Here  he  is  running  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  trying— trying— "  And  he  would  stop  baffled. 
"Hell,  Tom,"  he  would  conclude  gently,  "I  don't  know 
what's  wrong  with  old  Dick."  And  then  he  would  add  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  "What  is  it  that  makes  a  man  destroy 
himself  like  that?" 

And,  God  knows,  that  was  a  question  Uncle  Tom  could 
not  answer. 
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It  is  very  clear  and  cool  tonight.  Uncle  Harry  has  gone 
across  the  road  to  listen  to  my  Cousin  Julia  play  on  the 
piano.  It  is  a  good  time,  and  Uncle  Dick  and  I  start  toward 
the  river.  Side  by  side  we  walk  under  the  oak  trees  which 
have  brooded  over  so  many  generations  of  Mortons.  They 
are  whispering  together  now  in  the  moonlight,  but  we  do 
not  stop  to  listen.  There  is  other  music  for  our  ears  tonight. 

So  on  we  go.  When  we  cross  the  dirt  road  leading  past 
Cousin  Julia's  studio,  our  feet  grind  the  hard  soil  be- 
neath them  and  the  sound  is  like  small  bones  scraping  to- 
gether inside  a  box.  The  light  from  the  studio  doorway 
blinks  at  us  over  to  the  right,  and  the  sound  of  the  music 
drifts  wistfully  through  the  darkness,  as  only  Cousin  Julia 
can  play  it  when  the  spirit  is  on  her  and  she  knows  that 
Uncle  Harry  is  sitting  there  drinking  it  all  in. 

The  road  winds  close  past  the  studio,  around  the  house, 
through  the  woods  and  on  to  where  the  river  flows  full  and 
deep  in  the  moonlight. 

"A  fine  road  to  take,"  I  think,  "with  the  air  full  of  stars 
and  music  and  moonlight.  A  good  place  to  be  heading  for 
on  a  night  of  despair,  walking  with  yourself,  to  meet  your- 
self, to  declare  a  truce  with  yourself,  and  to  become  one 
with  yourself  in  the  deep  waters  that  carry  a  man  back  home 
again." 

Presently,  through  the  trees  we  see  Uncle  Harry  inside 
the  studio,  with  his  back  to  the  lamp,  a  shade  drawn  low 
over  his  hurt  eyes,  haunched  deep  down  in  his  chair.  Just 
beyond  him  Cousin  Julia  sits  at  the  piano,  her  slender 
body  swaying  a  little  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music  like  an- 
other shadow  in  the  dim  lit  room  full  of  shadows.  Sud- 
denly Uncle  Harry  lifts  his  head  as  if  he  has  sensed  our 
presence,  and  peers  with  unseeing  eyes  out  into  the  dark- 
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ness.  But  the  music  reclaims  him  at  once  and  he  relaxes  in 
his  chair  again. 

Silently,  wordlessly,  Uncle  Dick  begins  to  speak: 

"Goodbye,  Harry,  goodbye,  brother.  You  stood  by  me, 
with  me,  for  me. 

"But  the  night  is  not  the  same  as  the  day,  you  Icnow  that. 
There  is  a  difference  in  all  things  in  the  darkness  and  the 
light,  and  a  man  who  walks  forever  in  the  shadows  is  not 
forever  able  to  endure  the  blinding  sun. 

"But  death  is  not  just  a  matter  of  not-breathing,  of  hav- 
ing the  heart  stop  pumping  blood  through  the  veins.  That 
is  the  kindest  of  the  manifold  faces  of  death.  .  .  .  But  to 
walk  through  the  brain-choking  fog,  to  feel  the  breath- 
taking, heart-pounding  agony  of  a  dead  soul  in  a  living 
body 

"Goodbye,  Harry,  goodbye,  brother/' 

Now  we  are  walking  into  the  woods.  The  light  from  the 
moon  slants  down  through  the  trees  and  dances  all  about 
our  pathway.  Uncle  Dick  is  a  little  shaky  after  his  farewell 
to  Uncle  Harry,  and  occasionally  he  twists  his  shoulders 
nervously  and  stumbles  along  the  way. 

I  am  quite  cool  and  calm  myself;  my  footsteps  are  firm 
and  sure.  I  observe  this  whole  situation  with  detachment 
and  without  passion.  To  comfort  Uncle  Dick  I  begin  to 
recite  to  myself  the  poet's  little  verse: 

"Now  hollow  fires  burn  out  to  black, 
And  lights  are  guttering  low. 
Square  your  shoulders,  lift  your  pack, 
And  leave  your  friends  and  go. 
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"Oh  never  fear,  man,  nought's  to  dread, 
Look  not  left  nor  right: 
In  all  the  endless  road  you  tread 
There's  nothing  but  the  night." 

But  Uncle  Dick  does  not  like  this  much.  "For  God's 
sake,  let  me  alone,"  he  says  fretfully. 

And  I  laugh  but  it  does  not  sound  much  like  laughter. 

We  push  on  through  the  woods.  Everywhere  we  go,  the 
voice  of  the  trees  pursues  us.  But  we  do  not  heed  it.  Before 
long  we  see  the  river,  shining  in  the  moonlight.  We  quicken 
our  pace  a  little,  pushing  through  some  underbrush,  and 
now  we  are  there  at  last. 

We  stand  on  the  shore  like  a  pilgrim  looking  with  wide 
eyes  out  over  an  unexplored  country.  Away  from  us  the 
water  stretches  deep  and  friendly.  We  do  not  remove  our 
coat.  Instead  we  fill  our  pockets  with  stones,  and  loosen 
our  collar  a  little.  Uncle  Dick  is  quite  calm  in  the  face  of 
the  inevitable.  And  so  am  I. 

The  moment  has  come.  We  draw  closer  together,  our 
hands  are  clasped.  The  rift  that  divided  our  house  is 
mended;  we  need  struggle  no  more  with  one  another  for 
mastery  of  the  one  body  which  has  served  us  both.  Now 
in  the  presence  of  death  we  have  become  one  again,  as 
we  were  in  childhood  before  the  bludgeon  strokes  severed 
us  against  ourself.  .  .  . 

But  wait  a  minute.  All  this  talk  about  uncles  is  just  a  lot 
of  nonsense.  I  haven't  any  uncles,  my  father  was  an  only 
child.  But  I  have  got  some  brothers— my  brother,  Tom,  who 
is  a  lawyer,  and  my  brother,  Harry,  who  is  a  poet.  And  I  am 
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going  to  mail  each  of  them  a  copy  of  what  I  have  written 
down  here  just  as  I  said. 

When  my  brothers  get  this— this  thing  I  shall  send  them 
through  the  mail,  I  Icnow  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Brother  Tom,  when  he  reads  it,  will  hurry  to  Brother  Harry 
and  asJc  in  that  gentle,  bewildered  way  he  has  got,  "What 
the  hell,  Harry,  what's  the  damn  fool  driving  at  now?"  But 
Brother  Harry,  when  he  reads  it,  will  not  need  to  ask  any 
questions. 


LIT 


ITTLE  GIRL,  LITTLE  GIRL 

THE  GATEPOST  WAS  just  right,  not  too  high  and  not  too  low. 
She  could  sit  on  its  flat  wooden  top  quietly  and  comfortably 
with  her  legs  hanging  over,  quite  miles  from  the  ground, 
and  watch  down  the  street  for  her  father  to  appear,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  could  keep  her  eye  on  the  sun  dropping 
slowly  into  its  black  night-bag  behind  the  mountains. 

She  was  very  happy  today.  Everybody  had  been  so  kind 
to  her;  the  day  had  been  full  of  one  pleasant  thing  after 
another.  But  the  arrival  home  of  her  father  in  the  evening, 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  her  sitting  alone  on  the 
gatepost— these  were  three  especial,  private  joys  to  be 
shared  with  no  outsiders,  and  which  nothing,  not  even  a 
birthday,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with. 

And  so  she  slipped  away  from  the  house  a  little  later  than 
usual  today,  mounted  her  post  and  sat  patiently,  a  very  tiny 
figure  in  a  blue  party  dress,  waiting  for  him  to  come  around 
the  bend  in  the  street  and  hurry  toward  her  down  a  pathway 
made  golden  and  beautiful  by  the  fading  sunset. 

It  was  good  to  sit  on  such  a  high  place  with  the  cool 
evening  shadows  stretching  their  fingers  along  the  ground 
toward  you;  it  was  good  to  feel  a  quiet  and  peaceful  glow  in- 
side after  such  a  lovely  day,  without  anybody  around  to  dis- 
turb you;  and  it  was  best  of  all  just  to  play  a  little  game  with 
yourself,  shutting  your  eyes  for  a  long,  long  moment  and 
opening  them  suddenly,  hoping  to  surprise  yourself  with 
the  sight  of  a  tall  man  with  stooping  shoulders  and  the 
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kindest  face  ever,  coming  toward  you  down  the  street  bring- 
ing you  a  present  for  your  birthday. 

She  was  a  tiny  little  girl  with  brown  eyes  and  reddish- 
brown  curls,  and  a  fine  way  of  puckering  up  her  brow  when 
she  was  thinking.  And  today  she  was  six  years  old  I  That  is, 
this  morning  she  had  been  six,  but  tonight  she  was  six- 
going-on-seven.  The  wonder  of  it.  The  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  it.  Six-going-on-seven— six-going-on-seven/ 

And  she  began  talking  out  loud,  moving  her  shoulders  in 
a  majestic  fashion  and  curving  her  lips  like  Mary  Dunne 
who  lived  next  door  and  was  seventeen.  "No,"  she  an- 
nounced with  her  grand  gestures,  "no  indeed.  I  am  not  five 
years  old.  I  am  six-going-on-seven." 

And  she  clapped  her  hands  together.  She  was  so  happy 
at  this  moment  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  she  could  ever 
be  unhappy  again.  This  was  her  birthday,  and  she  had  had  a 
party— not  a  large  party  because  Daddy  did  not  have  much 
money  to  spend  on  parties  these  days,  but  a  party  she  had 
had  just  the  same  with  ice  cream  and  cake. 

She  sat  there  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Parker,  who  lived  across 
the  way,  passed  and  waved  to  her.  "Hello,  little  Anne,"  and 
she  waved  back  to  him.  "Hello,  Mister  Parker."  The  sun 
vanished  behind  the  mountains,  the  thin  shadows  flattening 
out  and  joining  together  until  they  completely  surrounded 
her.  Still  her  father  did  not  appear,  and  she  began  to  stir 
restlessly. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  began  trying  to  conjure  up  in 
her  mind  a  picture  of  him,  but  it  was  a  difficult  task.  For 
the  picture  of  her  father  she  wanted  to  see  was  of  him  as 
he  used  to  be  before  he  had  lost  his  job,  before  he  had  had 
so  much  trouble,  when  he  had  been  happy  and  jolly  and 
laughing  all  the  time.  But  the  picture  which  came  so  per- 
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sistently  into  her  mind  now  was  of  a  tall  man  who  had 
grown  very  thin,  of  a  tired  man  whose  shoulders  were 
stooped  and  hollow,  of  a  frightened  man  whose  eyes  were 
dull  and  hopeless. 

She  began  to  shiver  a  little  in  the  cool  air.  It  was  hard  for 
her  to  understand  what  had  happened  to  her  father.  Of 
course  it  was  the  fault  of  The  Depression,  she  was  certain  of 
that  much.  But  she  was  not  quite  sure  what  The  Depression 
was  after  all.  Everywhere  she  went  she  heard  people  blam- 
ing everything  on  The  Depression,  and  in  her  mind  she 
began  to  regard  IT  as  a  terrible,  terrible  thing,  like— like  the 
dragons  in  her  story  book,  maybe.  And  when  The  Depres- 
sion caught  up  with  a  man,  IT  took  all  the  joy  out  of  his 
life,  all  the  laughter  away  from  him,  and  made  him  thin 
and  pale  and  afraid  like  her  father. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time,  and  suddenly  all  around 
her  she  seemed  to  hear  little  footsteps  moving  through  the 
dried  leaves.  She  glanced  quickly  at  the  ground,  but  she 
could  see  nothing  there  but  darkness.  She  looked  down 
the  street,  hoping  to  see  her  father,  but  only  the  long  line 
of  hooded  trees,  silent  and  watchful,  met  her  gaze.  Behind 
her  the  light  from  the  house  flashed  on  suddenly,  and  she 
was  moved  by  a  tremendous  desire  to  fly  toward  it,  to  find 
comfort  and  security  from  the  little  rustling  feet  which  were 
beginning  to  circle  round  and  round  her. 

But  she  did  not  dare  trust  herself  on  the  ground  among 
all  those  mysterious  marching  feet.  She  wanted  to  cry  out 
for  her  mother  but  she  was  afraid  to  make  a  sound.  So  she 
sat  there,  drawn  up  in  a  little  knot,  a  prisoner,  shivering  in 
the  cold,  everything  forgot  but  the  memory  of  her  father's 
white  face  and  the  noiseless  sound  of  little  footsteps  weav- 
ing in  and  out  at  her  feet. 
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Her  mother  came  to  the  door.  "Anne,  you'd  better  come 
in,  darling.  Your  father  won't  be  home  until  late  tonight." 

With  a  sob  she  leaped  to  the  ground  and  ran  toward  the 
house.  Behind  her  the  little  feet  crackled  and  snapped;  be- 
side her  her  father's  face  moved  along  like  a  ghost's.  She 
rushed  against  her  mother  and  buried  her  head  in  her  dress. 
"Mother,  oh,  mother." 

"Now,  now,  dear,"  her  mother  said,  stroking  her  curls, 
"don't  cry.  He'll  be  home  soon,  and  he'll  bring  you  a  present 
for  your  birthday  when  he  comes." 

But  she  was  not  comforted. 

"I  saw  him  out  there;  he  was  floating  along—" 

Her  mother  tightened  her  hand  on  her  head. 

"What  is  that?  What  did  you  say,  Anne?" 

"Out  there,  oh,  I  saw  his  face  floating  along  beside  me; 
and  I  heard  feet  moving  through  the  leaves." 

Her  mother  was  very  quiet  for  a  moment.  "This  is  all 
nonsense,  dear,"  she  said  firmly.  "You  are  tired  from  your 
party,  that  is  all.  You  must  drink  your  milk,  now,  and  go 
right  to  bed  and  forget  all  this  foolishness.  You  will  feel 
better  in  the  morning,  and  your  father  will  save  your  birth- 
day present  until  you  wake  up." 

She  was  determined  not  to  go  to  sleep  until  her  father 
came  home.  Her  mother  had  left  the  door  open  and  she 
could  look  through  it  into  the  library.  How  fine  her  mother 
looked  in  there  with  the  lamp  shining  on  her  dark  hair, 
and  her  skin  so  smooth  and  white  underneath.  How  beauti- 
ful she  looked  as  she  sat  so  straight  in  her  chair  with  her 
knitting  in  her  idle  hands,  looking  anxiously  toward  the 
door  and  holding  her  head  on  one  side  while  she  listened. 

Through  the  half-opened  window  Anne  heard  the  wind 
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blowing  gently  through  the  brittle  leaves.  Far  off  down  the 
street  the  creaking  of  an  electric  car  came  to  her  ears,  and 
the  faint  clanging  of  its  bell  made  a  drowsy  music  with  the 
whispering  leaves.  She  could  feel  the  darkness  creeping 
in  through  the  window,  wrapping  itself  about  her  in  dark 
folds,  and  she  began  to  shiver.  Suddenly  the  windowshade 
caught  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  snapped  viciously. 

Anne  sat  up  abruptly.  "Mother,  oh,  mother,"  she 
screamed  in  a  panic. 

She  heard  her  mother  leap  to  her  feet.  "Yes,  yes/'  she 
called,  and  suddenly  loomed  tremendous  and  reassuring 
in  the  doorway  with  the  light  behind  her.  Anne  began  to 
weep,  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  covers. 
"What  is  it,  dear?  Can't  you  get  to  sleep?" 
Her  mother  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  helped  to 
untangle  the  covers.  "There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of, 
Anne." 

"Oh,  I  saw  him  floating  along,  I  did,  I  did.  And  I  heard 
something  creeping  through  the  leaves." 

Her  mother  made  her  lie  down  again  and  pulled  the 
covers  over  her,  smoothing  them  carefully  and  tucking  her 
in  before  she  spoke. 

"Never  mind,  dear,  you  are  tired.  Your  father  is  coming 
soon  with  your  present,  and  I'll  sit  here  beside  you  and 
nothing  can  possibly  happen  to  you  then." 

Her  mother  sat  beside  her  for  a  long  time,  holding  her 
hand  underneath  the  covers.  Anne  felt  much  better.  She 
even  began  to  suspect  that  she  had  been  a  little  silly— silly, 
that  is,  for  a  big  girl  who  was  no  longer  five,  but  six-going- 
on-seven. 

"Sing,"  she  begged,  and  her  mother  began  to  sing  very 
softly: 
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Rock-a-bye,  baby,  hush-a-bye,  dear, 
Mother  is  watching  you,  mother  is  near; 
Wind  in  the  tree-tops,  stars  in  the  sky, 
Rock-a-bye,  baby,  hush-hush-a-bye. 

Anne  squeezed  her  mother's  hand  tightly  and  closed  her 
eyes.  .  .  . 

When  she  opened  them  again,  she  heard  voices  talking 
in  low  tones  in  the  library.  The  light  was  still  on  and  she 
raised  herself  sleepily  on  her  elbow  and  looked.  Her  father 
was  sitting  at  the  table,  only  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
visible  above  it  in  the  dim  light,  and  as  he  talked,  shaking 
his  large  head  and  shoulders  from  side  to  side,  he  looked 
like  a  bodiless  man,  sure  enough,  suspended  in  the  air. 

Anne  began  to  tremble.  Presently  a  hand  appeared  above 
the  table  like  a  white  shadow  and  brandished  a  small  paper 
back  and  forth.  And  then  a  hollow  voice  said,  "Here  is  the 
Notice  of  Sale.  Jim  Howard  at  the  Trust  Bank  said  they 
couldn't  wait  any  longer.  They  are  going  to  sell  us  out  next 
month." 

Her  mother's  back  was  turned,  but  Anne  could  hear  her 
weeping. 

"Surely,  surely,  Mr.  Howard  wouldn't  be  so  cruel.  Why, 
it's  almost  paid  for  now;  we  only  owe  a  small  part  of  what  it 
cost  us.  Doesn't  he  know  that?  And  doesn't  he  know  that 
you  have  been  out  of  work  for  over  a  year  now?" 

"I  told  him  that.  I  told  him  a  dozen  times." 

The  voice  was  talking  louder,  it  sounded  shrill  and  ex- 
cited. 

"But  he  has  already  waited  too  long,  he  says.  It  is  not 
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good  banking,  he  says,  to  let  these  things  run  on  and  on. 
He  says  .  .  ." 

Her  mother  leaped  to  her  feet  and  motioned  toward  the 
room  where  Anne  was  listening.  Anne  held  her  breath.  The 
voice  stopped  abruptly  for  a  minute. 

"Oh,  my  God,"  she  heard  it  say. 

Her  mother,  brushing  her  tears  away,  walked  around  the 
table. 

"Today  is  her  birthday,  you  know,"  she  said. 

"I  forgot,  I  clean  forgot  the  whole  thing." 

"She  expects  you  to  bring  her  a  present.  I  told  her  you 
were  going  to  bring  her  a  birthday  present  when  you  came 
home." 

Her  father  raised  his  head.  His  face  was  green  in  the  lamp- 
light. Suddenly  the  white  hand,  like  a  pale  shadow,  jumped 
above  the  table  again  and  shook  the  small  white  paper  back 
and  forth  ferociously. 

"Well,  I  did,"  the  voice  exclaimed,  beginning  to  laugh 
and  cry  at  the  same  time.  "I  brought  her  a  birthday  present 
all  right,  all  right." 


LETTER  TO  A  PSYCHIATRIST 

DEAR  DOCTOR: 

A  year  has  passed  since  you  told  me  goodbye  and  sent 
me  out  into  the  world  again.  I  remember  that  day  and  that 
scene  very  well.  I  suspected  at  the  time  that  it  was  just  an- 
other step  in  the  treatment,  a  part  of  the  routine,  the  con- 
cluding rite,  so  to  speak,  but  it  was  impressive  just  the  same. 

You  did  it  well,  surrounded  by  your  white-clad  disciples 
watching  my  face  so  intently;  you  did  it  kindly  and  courte- 
ously and  with  just  the  right  measure  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  creeping  through  your  strictly  professional  and 
objective  attitude. 

I  admired  you  a  good  deal  that  time,  Doctor.  I  thought 
you  were  tactful  and  kind,  and  I  felt  grateful  to  you.  I  re- 
member I  said  to  myself,  sitting  there,  "He  is  trying  so 
hard;  he  is  so  much  in  earnest;  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  know  a  little  more  of  what  it  is  he  is  talking  about." 

For  you  were  young,  Doctor,  despite  your  distinction, 
and  the  science  you  served  was,  also,  young  and  uncertain. 
And  I  have  an  idea  that  we  both  suffered  during  that  brief 
scene.  There  is  nowhere  else,  I  am  sure,  just  the  sort  of 
intimacy  that  exists  between  you  and  your  patients.  We 
had  become  friends  during  our  weeks  together,  and  now  it 
was  your  duty  to  send  me  across  the  Clinic's  threshold  to 
resume  my  fitful  journey  along  more  difficult  and  troubled 
ways. 

I  was  much  improved  in  health,  but  I  was  not  completely 
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well.  We  both  knew  that.  And  we  both  knew,  too,  what  I 
was  in  for.  My  immediate  future  was  not  a  pleasant  picture 
for  either  of  us  to  contemplate,  was  it,  Doctor?— the  long, 
troubled  days  of  rehabilitation  in  a  hostile  world,  the  con- 
valescence which  is  like  no  other  period  in  any  other  sick- 
ness. 

But  we  could  do  nothing  about  it,  neither  of  us.  And  that 
was  what  I  was  thinking  as  I  stood  before  you. 

"Here  I  am,"  I  said  to  myself,  "the  body  of  flesh  and 
blood,  the  hands  that  move,  the  tongue  that  speaks,  the 
heart  that  beats.  But  that  is  not  all.  Here  I  am,  also,  the 
spirit  and  the  shadow,  a  creation  neither  of  the  past,  nor 
the  present,  nor  the  future,  but  a  symbol  of  the  whole  thing 
—the  long  and  mysterious  history  of  Man's  struggle  with 
himself  in  a  world  that  is  always  changing." 

Miss  Palmer,  the  nurse,  came  for  me  in  the  Recreation 
Room.  She  was  a  lovely  girl  with  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
Already  her  eyes,  like  yours,  Doctor,  had  a  light  which 
seemed  to  say,  "Things  in  this  world  are  never  what  they 
appear  to  be.  Everything  I  look  upon  is  some  form  of  mad- 
ness or  other." 

"The  doctor  wants  to  see  you  in  the  office,  Mr.  Morton," 
she  called  to  me  from  the  doorway. 

There  was  a  stir  like  an  electric  current  that  passed  over 
the  whole  room.  Everyone  of  us  knew  that  something  was 
up.  We  had  seen  the  members  of  the  staff  arriving  one 
by  one  and  passing  on  into  the  Conference  Chamber.  Oc- 
casionally through  the  door  we  could  hear  the  low  hum  of 
voices.  And  because  we  were  all  sick,  we  were  uneasy  and 
quickly  disturbed.  What  was  going  on  behind  those  closed 
doors? 
At  Miss  Palmer's  words  old  man  Rollins  paused  for  a 
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moment  in  his  ceaseless  journey  up  and  down  the  room  to 
glance  at  me  over  his  glasses.  All  day  long,  when  he  was  not 
compelled  to  occupy  himself  at  other  tasks,  he  paced  up  and 
down,  muttering  mysteriously.  He  was  a  gentle  old  man, 
whom  we  all  loved  despite  the  querulousness  which  his 
sickness  put  upon  him,  and  as  I  passed  him  now,  I  heard 
him  say  softly,  "So  it's  you  they  are  going  to  poke  about 
inside 'of  today,  eh,  Morton?  Well,  I  wish  you  a  pleasant 
morning,  sir.  But,"  he  exclaimed  loudly  for  Miss  Palmer's 
benefit,  "it's  all  nonsense,  just  the  same.  They  don't  know 
any  more  about  it  than  we  do." 

Miss  Palmer  laughed  merrily.  "Mr.  Rollins,  you  are  talk- 
ing like  that  because  I  beat  you  at  bridge  last  night." 

The  old  man  snorted.  "Nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
me  around  here,"  he  grumbled  petulantly,  "especially,"  he 
added,  waving  his  arm  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Con- 
ference Chamber,  "especially  those  college  boys  in  there." 

With  this  thrust  and  the  round  of  laughter  it  earned,  he 
resumed  his  measured  retreat  up  and  down  the  prison  of 
his  mind. 

My  friend,  the  young  architect,  who  like  me  was  suffer- 
ing from  nothing  worse  than  a  bad  nervous  breakdown, 
waited  in  the  corridor  for  us  and  took  my  arm  to  accom- 
pany us  down  the  hallway.  I  felt  better  for  the  feel  of  his 
skillful,  strong  fingers  on  my  elbow. 

"Take  it  easy,  boy,"  he  said.  "Don't  get  excited." 

"I'm  all  right,"  I  answered.  "Hell,  they  are  our  friends 
after  all,  and  trying  to  help  us." 

When  I  entered,  Doctor,  you  arose  from  behind  your 
desk,  and  all  your  assistants  arose  with  you  like  well-trained 
soldiers.  Everyone  was  smiling,  everyone  was  courteous  and 
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considerate  and  cheerful,  and,  I  remember,  you  spoke 
a  few  joking  words  to  help  put  me  at  ease.  As  I  took  the 
chair  you  offered  me,  I  heard  the  door  close  behind  me  and 
the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps  as  Miss  Palmer  and  my 
friend  hurried  back  down  the  hall. 

I  felt  quite  alone  then. 

I  can  just  remember  snatches  of  what  you  said  to  me.  .  .  . 
"The  condition  of  your  health  is  much  improved,  Mr. 
Morton.  .  .  .  We  have  all  been  gratified  at  your  response 
to  the  treatment  here.  .  .  .  You  have  been  a  good  and 
helpful  patient.  ..." 

I  listened  carefully  and  respectfully,  waiting  until  the  pre- 
liminaries should  be  concluded.  I  was  acutely  conscious  of 
the  sharp  eyes  boring  into  me  from  all  sides.  Very  firmly 
(because  I  feared  that  to  all  those  watchful  eyes  it  might 
indicate  something  or  other  wrong)  I  resisted  the  impulse 
to  ease  the  strain  by  wiggling  my  foot,  by  tapping  with  my 
fingers  on  the  sides  of  the  chair. 

"We  have  concluded  that  you  are  strong  enough  to  leave 
the  Clinic.  We  have  made  preparations  for  your  departure 
today." 

I  felt  my  heart  beating  more  rapidly.  This  was  what  I  had 
been  expecting— and  dreading.  The  news  was  a  shock.  I 
had  told  myself  many  times  that  this  moment  must  in- 
evitably come,  and  I  had  done  what  I  could  to  prepare 
myself  for  it. 

But  I  began  to  tremble  rather  noticeably,  I  am  afraid. 
My  face  felt  drawn  and  pale.  Tension  began  to  gather  in  the 
room.  One  of  the  younger  doctors  stirred  uneasily.  But  you 
moved  from  behind  your  desk,  Doctor,  calmly  and  without 
ostentation,  and  touched  your  fingers  to  my  racing  pulse. 

"Of  course,"  you  said  reassuringly,  "the  news  excites  you 
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somewhat  just  at  the  moment,  but  do  not  be  alarmed.  It  is 
a  temporary  and  superficial  reaction,  quite  normal  under 
the  circumstances.  You  will  be  all  right  in  a  moment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Morton,  you  need  not  feel  so  uneasy. 
You  are  quite  a  strong  man  again,  and  we  feel  you  should 
be  able  to  make  the  grade  without  too  much  difficulty.  You 
must  remember  what  we  have  told  you:  your  chief  problem 
is  one  of  adjustment.  Do  not  fight  against  the  world  so 
hard.  Adapt  and  adjust  yourself  to  the  world." 

Ah,  Doctor,  how  many  times  have  those  words  of  yours 
hummed  inside  my  brain! 

And  after  a  year  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  good  advice  to 
give,  but  very  difficult  to  follow.  The  world  is  not  arranged 
outside  as  simply  as  it  is  inside  your  Clinic.  Its  rulers  are 
not  as  tolerant  as  you  and  your  colleagues;  one's  fellowmen 
are  not  as  kind  and  sensitive  even  as  the  sick  and  broken 
men  to  whom  you  administer;  and  there  is  abroad  in  the 
world  as  it  is  organized  today  a  madness  which  would  make 
most  of  the  tales  told  you  by  your  patients  sound  like  the 
sweet  and  simple  stories  whispered  over  the  radio  to  lull 
children  to  sleep  at  bedtime. 

And  that  is  what  I  am  writing  you  about  now.  That  is  my 
present  difficulty.  That  is  the  problem  I  should  like  you  to 
help  me  untangle.  .  .  .  Which  world  must  I  strive  to  adapt 
and  adjust  myself  to,  the  old  world  which  is  decaying  in 
madness  and  dying,  or  the  new  world  which  is  being  born? 

Now  do  not  mistake  me,  Doctor.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
clever.  No  one  has  ever  been  kinder  to  me  than  you;  no- 
where else  have  I  met  with  more  courtesy,  more  gentleness, 
more  devotion  to  duty.  I  have  tried  ( I  cannot  tell  you  how 
hard)  to  follow  your  precepts.  But  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere.  Maybe  you  have  not  looked  deeply  enough 
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into  the  world  which  you  advise  your  patients  to  try  to 
adjust  themselves  to.  Maybe  your  eyes  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered behind  the  smiling,  pompous  and  pious  faces  of 
the  world's  masters  the  festering  blight  on  their  souls.  And 
maybe  you  do  not  realize  what  you  demand  of  a  man  when 
you  tell  him  not  to  struggle  against  this  world,  but  to  adapt 
himself  to  it,  to  accept  its  values,  conform  to  its  creeds, 
seek  its  rewards. 

They  call  it  Fascism,  Doctor! 

And  wherever  the  few  meet  and  conspire  to  arrange  the 
world  so  that  they  may  exploit  and  enslave  everybody  else, 
that  is  the  place  it  calls  home.  For  a  long  time  people  in 
this  country  have  been  speaking  about  it  complacently,  as 
if  it  were  something  new  in  the  world  which  had  been  in- 
vented by  evil  foreigners,  by  Germans,  or  Italians  or  Japa- 
nese or  Spaniards.  But  it  has  been  going  on  a  long,  long  time 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  nowhere  more  subtly  than 
right  here  before  our  own  eyes. 

Oh,  I  know  that  mankind  has  lost  itself  many  times  be- 
fore, that  it  has  tottered  on  infant  legs  down  devious  path- 
ways a  hundred  times,  and  more  than  that.  I  can  close  my 
eyes  and  recall  the  melancholy  procession  all  over  again: 
the  powerful  and  venal  in  the  van— priests  and  preachers, 
politicians  and  bankers,  industrialists  and  the  editors  of 
newspapers,  chanting  their  reactionary  hymns,  and  behind 
them,  numberless  beyond  reckoning,  the  legions  of  the  be- 
trayed, the  People,  baffled  and  confused,  deluded  and 
abandoned. 

Fascism,  Doctor,  and  War.  And  in  the  background  the 
persistent  voice  of  history  whispering  that  the  tides  of 
change  are  rising,  that  the  seas  of  bitterness  and  despair 
are  already  overflowing.  .  .  . 
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But  wait  a  minute,  Doctor!  I  started  out  to  ask  for  help. 
Like  a  good  patient  I  thought  I  would  carry  my  burden  to 
my  physician  for  comfort  and  healing.  Once  you  served  me 
unselfishly  and  with  great  kindness.  I  have  not  forgot  you, 
nor  ever  shall,  believe  me.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  come 
this  time  without  much  faith,  without  much  hope.  The 
disease  has  spread  too  far  and  all  over  the  world. 

There  is  a  time  for  peace,  and  there  is  a  time  for  war.  And 
the  time  for  peace  has  come  and  gone  because  evil  men 
taught  us  to  live  by  lies,  persuading  us  to  forget  our  eternal 
heritage  of  brotherhood. 

And  now  is  the  time  for  war! 

I  know  a  man,  Doctor,  who  has  a  factory.  He  is  a  thin 
man,  who  wears  a  large  "V"  for  Victory  button  in  his  lapel 
and  talks  incessantly  about  a  man's  duty  to  his  country. 
He  is  very  rich  and  he  controls  a  newspaper  and  a  radio 
station,  as  well  as  a  cluster  of  politicians— all  the  machinery 
a  man  needs  to  bury  the  future  before  it  is  born. 

And  I  know  a  man  who  had  a  son,  Doctor.  He  is  a  poor 
man,  but  his  son  was  a  brilliant  boy,  polite  and  soft- 
spoken  and  kind.  He  had  just  finished  working  his  way 
through  college  and  was  ready  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world.  But  this  boy  was  needed  by  his  country  because  a 
million  boys  like  him,  and  more,  would  have  to  die  before 
the  dreadful  judgment  on  the  world's  folly  had  been  purged. 
So  he  got  a  notice  to  report  to  camp  to  become  a  soldier. 
He  did  not  have  any  choice  in  the  matter;  it  was  an  order 
not  a  request.  But  that  was  all  right  with  him.  He  was  glad 
to  go.  Somebody  told  him  Evil  was  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  that  was  enough. 
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"What  are  we  waiting  for?"  he  said.  "Let's  get  the  ugly 
business  over  with  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  died  in  the  Philippines  on  December  15,  1941. 

But  the  man  who  owns  the  factory  is  still  alive  and 
prospering  mightily. 

He  was  too  old  to  become  a  soldier,  himself,  and  he  did 
not  have  any  children  of  his  own,  so  his  contribution  to 
his  country  would  have  to  be  a  small  one.  He  just  had  a 
factory,  a  thing  of  wood  and  stone,  that  was  needed  to 
make  the  tools  that  my  friend's  boy  needed  to  accompany 
him  on  his  journey  of  death. 

But  the  procedure  to  obtain  this  man's  factory  was  not 
at  all  like  the  one  followed  when  they  came  for  my  friend's 
boy.  It  was  much  more  complicated  and  solemn,  almost  like 
a  ritual.  No  one  sent  him  an  abrupt  notice,  or  commanded 
him  to  leave  home  for  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  hardship  and 
death  on  the  battlefield.  Ah,  no  indeed. 

They  approached  him  very  politely  and  respectfully,  hats 
in  hand,  you  might  say,  as  if  they  were  treading  on  holy 
ground,  and  suggested  that  he  had  a  plant  which  could  be 
mighty  useful  to  his  country  for  making  supplies  so  that— 

"How  much?"  he  said.  "What's  in  it  for  me?" 

Well,  it  was  a  time  of  great  emergency,  he  was  told,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  waste  and  they  had  hoped— 

"Taxes,"  he  interrupted  harshly.  "And  new  buildings." 

Already  the  enemy  was  striking  hard  and  fast,  they  con- 
tinued, and  his  countrymen  were  being  slaughtered  for 
want  of  proper  equipment. 

"An  ideal  market,"  his  merchant-mind  whispered  above 
the  polite,  droning  voice.  "You  control  something  that 
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they  have  got  to  have.  That  is  what  the  fools  are  telling 
you." 

And  his  brain  hummed  with  delight,  and  he  began  hag- 
gling in  the  immemorial  tradition  of  his  merchant-kind, 
playing  the  old  game,  waiting  for  the  breaks.  .  .  . 

"I  need  some  new  buildings/'  he  said.  .  .  . 

"And  my  taxes,"  he  continued.  .  .  . 

"And  profits,"  he  said  finally,  coming  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  .  .  . 

And  thus,  holding  a  pistol  to  his  country's  head,  he  got 
the  fat  contract  he  wanted,  with  the  new  buildings  paid 
for  by  the  People,  and  the  lowered  taxes,  and  the  unholy, 
blood-money  profits. 

.  .  .  And  so  likewise  did  his  brethren  all  over  the  land. 

And  in  this  manner,  Doctor,  they  tried  to  build  fences 
around  their  ugly  yesterdays,  so  that  when  the  men  who 
were  fighting  for  a  better  world  came  marching  home  with 
new  ideas  in  their  heads  about  freedom  and  liberty  and 
brotherhood,  they  would  find  him  and  his  kind  still  en- 
trenched in  power  behind  their  ancient  fortresses.  And 
would  find  themselves,  alas,  war-weary  and  frustrated,  face 
to  face  again  with  the  very  Beast  they  had  risked  their  lives 
to  destroy,  and  thought  they  had  done  with  forever. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  Doctor,  this  evil  Thing 
is  abroad  and  becoming  fatter  and  bolder.  It  tries  to  hide 
behind  patriotic  phrases  and  fervent  prayers  and  clever  lies 
that  are  conceived  in  the  brains  of  prostitutes  whom  it 
hires  for  its  newspapers  and  its  radios.  But  the  phrases  are 
thinner  than  air;  and  the  prayers  are  not  for  the  People's 
victory;  and  its  campaign  of  perfidy  will  be  a  stench  in  the 
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nostrils  of  decent  men  wherever  they  meet  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

If  there  is  not  simple  eloquence  enough  in  young  blood 
spilled  across  alien  earth,  in  whitened  bones  washed  clean 
by  distant  waters,  in  breasts  offered  willingly  to  the  bayonet, 
and  heads  unbowed  before  the  terror  from  the  skies,  to  save 
us  from  such  a  master,  then  we  have  forfeited  our  ancient 
heritage  and  we  are,  indeed,  lost.  As  my  friend,  the  poet, 
says  in  his  sorrow:  "Perhaps,  at  last,  the  People  will  be- 
come their  own  physicians.  Out  of  their  united  strength, 
the  deep  well  of  their  own  wisdom/'  he  says,  "the  Peo- 
pie  .  .  ." 

But  it  is  getting  late,  Doctor,  and  you  must  forgive  me 
for  having  written  so  much.  Maybe  if  I  put  my  pen  aside 
and  walk  along  Saint  Ann  Street  to  where  the  Mississippi 
winds  in  the  moonlight,  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep  when  I 
come  back  home.  I  hope  so.  I  have  not  slept  well  for  a 
long  time  now. 


DOWN  BY  THE  RIVERSIDE 

THE  GHOST  OF  slavery  hovered  over  Halifax  a  long  time 
after  the  Civil  War  was  over.  Even  when  I  was  a  child 
there,  its  influence  still  stalked  through  our  lives  like  a 
tenacious  skeleton  whose  bones  would  not  rest  decently 
and  peacefully  in  the  grave  which  had  been  dug  for  it  so 
long  ago  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and  agony. 

Halifax  County  was  full  of  my  uncles  and  aunts.  They 
lived  near  the  village  on  inherited  portions  of  the  old  plan- 
tation estate  of  my  grandfather,  and  attached  to  them  in 
one  way  or  another  were  groups  of  Negroes,  descendants 
of  former  slaves,  who  had  belonged  to  my  ancestors.  These 
Negroes,  by  some  peculiar  logic  of  their  own,  despite  aboli- 
tion, placed  themselves  trustingly  under  the  care  of  my 
people.  The  men  worked  the  land;  the  women  looked  after 
the  domestic  tasks,  cooked  and  washed  and  nursed;  and  the 
children  were  our  playmates,  confidants  and  friends. 

Slim  was  my  favorite.  He  took  me  under  his  care  when 
I  was  just  a  baby,  because  I  was  named  after  uncle  Harvey, 
and  after  that  he  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
watch  over  me  and  protect  me  and  serve  me.  Poor  Slim! 
He  was  an  unfortunate  person.  There  was  something  wrong 
with  his  head,  he  was  simple-minded  or  something,  but  I 
loved  him  very  dearly. 

He  was  a  slender,  yellowish  boy,  ten  years  my  senior, 
with  dark  eyes  full  of  pride  and  wonder.  His  nose  was  quite 
fhin  and  sharp  for  a  Negro  boy's,  and  there  was  about 
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the  cast  of  his  features  an  unmistakable  suggestion  of  my 
uncle  Harvey's  sensitive  face. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  Slim's  sister,  Rose.  She 
looked  like  uncle  Harvey,  too.  And  it  caused  a  lot  of  talk 
in  the  village.  For  uncle  Harvey  was  a  bachelor,  and,  be- 
fore her  death,  Slim's  mother  had  lived  on  uncle  Harvey's 
land  and  cooked  and  kept  house  for  him. 

But  uncle  Harvey  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  bother 
much  about  village  gossip.  He  was  a  big  man,  large  of  body 
and  great  of  heart,  and  even  in  my  childhood  legends  had 
begun  to  accumulate  about  his  name.  With  Rose  and  Slim 
as  the  only  other  occupants  of  his  house,  he  lived  an  aloof, 
misanthropic  life;  and  he  prided  himself  on  but  two  achieve- 
ments. He  could  consume  unbelievable  quantities  of  whis- 
key (his  drinking  exploits  were  the  secret  admiration  even 
of  his  enemies);  and  he  was  a  checker-player  of  genius  in 
a  community  which  boasted  many  experts. 

Uncle  Harvey  was  proud  and  sensitive  about  his  checker- 
playing.  Nobody  could  stand  up  against  him.  He  was  a 
boastful  winner  and  an  atrocious  loser,  and  he  defeated  his 
local  rivals  so  regularly  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  such 
ribaldry,  ridicule  and  contempt,  that  one  spring  in  despera- 
tion they  imported  an  outsider  in  the  sly  disguise  of  a 
casual  travelling  salesman.  This  fraudulent  salesman,  it 
developed  later,  lived  in  Roanoke  and  was  the  champion  of 
three  states,  and  he  beat  uncle  Harvey  soundly  on  the 
Courthouse  Green  in  full  view  of  the  assembled  and  de- 
lighted conspirators. 

After  that  incident  uncle  Harvey  stayed  drunk  for  a  solid 
week.  He  would  allow  no  one  to  come  near  him  but  Rose 
and  Slim  and  me.  But  six  months  later  when  the  State 
Checker  Championship  was  held  in  the  capitol  at  Rich- 
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mond,  he  left  Halifax  on  one  of  his  infrequent  journeys  and 
came  back  home  with  a  cup  two  feet  tall,  with  his  name 
engraved  on  it.  I  ought  to  know  about  that  cup  for  uncle 
Harvey  made  Slim  and  me  carry  it  on  a  mahogany  tray  up 
and  down  the  village  streets  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  And  Slim  had  to 
ring  a  big  dinner  bell  every  few  minutes. 

I  was  about  the  only  one  in  the  whole  family  connection 
who  loved  uncle  Harvey  after  my  father  died.  He  was  my 
name-father  for  one  thing,  and  then  he  always  made  a 
great  fuss  over  me  on  account  of  the  way  he  and  my  father 
felt  about  each  other.  But  the  rest  of  them  tolerated  him  in 
public  because  he  was  kin  to  them,  when  secretly  they  were 
ashamed  of  the  kind  of  life  he  lived  and  resentful  of  the 
way  he  permitted  Rose  and  Slim  to  stay  on  in  his  house 
and  act  just  as  if  they  were  his  own  children. 

But  uncle  Harvey  did  not  ask  them  for  advice  and  when 
aunt  Flora,  who  had  a  high  sense  of  Christian  duty,  took 
him  to  task  about  Rose  and  Slim,  he  lost  his  temper  and 
I  heard  him  tell  her,  "to  get  her  god-damned  stiff  neck  off 
his  land  and  to  keep  it  off." 

So  I  was  about  the  only  one  who  knew  much  about  him. 
And  I  guess  that  is  why  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  has  wondered  all  these  years  about  the  way  cousin  Joe 
was  accidentally  shot  on  that  hunting  trip. 

It  happened  like  this. 

Thanksgiving  day  was  very  cold  and  the  snow  was  falling 
and  piling  up  a  little  on  the  ground.  Halifax  was  beautiful 
then.  Everywhere  the  oak  trees  stood  up  grim  and  sullen, 
and  beneath  them  the  boxwood,  bowed  down  under  the 
combined  weight  of  the  snow  and  their  great  years,  ap- 
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peared  like  dishevelled  old  women  with  loads  too  heavy 
for  them  to  bear.  A  sharp  wind  blew  from  the  direction 
of  the  river  and  cut  through  the  naked  branches  of  the 
trees  until  even  those  stern  and  stoic  giants  snarled  and 
groaned  with  the  pain. 

Four  of  us  started  out  early  that  morning— uncle  Harvey, 
Slim,  cousin  Joe  and  me.  We  had  two  dogs  with  us,  and 
uncle  Harvey  and  Joe  carried  the  only  two  shotguns.  Slim 
and  I  often  went  hunting  with  uncle  Harvey,  but  he  would 
never  let  us  touch  a  gun.  He  was  a  little  fanatical  about 
that.  I  was  too  young,  he  said;  and  everybody  knew  that 
Slim  was  simple-minded  and  not  to  be  trusted  with  fire- 
arms. But  we  did  not  mind  today.  We  were  happy  enough 
just  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  them,  even  if  cousin  Joe  did 
have  to  come  along,  too. 

Joe  commenced  drinking  out  of  a  bottle  almost  as  soon 
as  we  started,  and  pretty  soon  he  was  feeling  fine.  Uncle 
Harvey  did  not  try  to  stop  him.  He  was  in  a  good  humor 
himself,  and  he  kept  urging  Joe  on  with  his  drinking. 
All  the  time  he  was  pretending  that  he  was  using  a  bottle 
of  his  own,  but  I  noticed  that  the  bottle  was  just  as  full 
when  he  took  it  down  from  his  mouth,  as  it  was  before 
he  put  it  up  there.  That  seemed  a  little  peculiar  to  me,  for 
uncle  Harvey  was  not  one  to  fall  behind  in  the  drinking 
usually. 

Cousin  Joe  was  aunt  Flora's  boy.  He  was  a  big  boy  for 
his  nineteen  years,  handsome  and  very  proud  of  himself 
now  that  he  had  completed  his  first  year  at  the  University. 
He  had  an  overbearing  way  about  him,  and  when  uncle 
Harvey  was  not  around  he  loved  to  tease  and  hurt  poor 
Slim,  which  made  me  hate  him. 

But  most  people  seemed  to  like  Joe  well  enough,  es- 
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pecially  women.  And  he  liked  them,  too.  It  was  common 
gossip  all  over  the  village  the  way  he  carried  on  with  every 
woman  he  could  get  his  hands  on.  People,  observing  the 
way  he  had  started  hanging  around  uncle  Harvey's  place 
where  Rose  was,  in  spite  of  uncle  Harvey's  quarrel  with 
his  mother,  lifted  their  eyebrows  and  lowered  their  voices 
to  whisper  something  I  could  not  hear. 

Uncle  Harvey  did  not  seem  to  mind  all  this.  He  made 
Joe  as  welcome  as  could  be  and  treated  him  fine.  That 
surprised  me,  too,  because  I  knew  for  a  fact  that  my  uncle 
had  never  had  any  more  use  for  Joe  than  he  had  had  for 
aunt  Flora. 

I  did  not  blame  Joe  for  hanging  around  Rose,  though. 
At  seventeen  she  was  a  strong,  pretty  girl.  Her  skin  was 
almost  the  color  of  newly-minted  gold  and  she  had  a  proud 
way  of  standing  and  walking  and  talking.  The  way  she 
moved  about  the  house  always  made  me  think  that  she  was 
humming  a  little  song  under  her  breath,  and  regulating 
her  movements  according  to  it.  Uncle  Harvey  had  watched 
over  her  very  carefully;  he  had  kept  her  away  from  men, 
both  black  and  white,  all  her  life;  and  I  could  plainly  see 
that  she  was  excited  and  happy  whenever  cousin  Joe  was 
around  her. 

It  worried  me  a  lot.  I  was  only  thirteen  years  old  at  that 
time,  but  I  had  a  feeling  about  cousin  Joe  that  was  hard  to 
explain.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  selfish  and  brutal 
and  cruel  to  Slim.  It  was  more  than  that— much  more.  I 
mean,  there  was  a  look  of  evil  in  his  eyes  when  they  rested 
on  Rose's  body  which  sent  cold  chills  right  up  and  down 
my  spine. 

And  I  think  Slim  felt  the  same  way.  He  never  said  any- 
thing about  it,  but  I  could  tell  the  truth  from  the  sullen 
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way  his  face  looked  when  Joe  was  around  Rose,  and  from 
the  habit  he  had  of  muttering  to  himself  words  nobody 
could  understand  when  he  saw  Joe  coming  down  the  road. 

Just  before  Thanksgiving  my  cousin  started  coming  to 
the  house  when  uncle  Harvey  was  away,  slipping  in  through 
the  back  lot  behind  the  barn.  He  thought  he  was  very 
clever  about  it,  but  Slim  and  I  caught  him  a  couple  of 
times,  without  him  knowing  anything  about  it. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  thought  I  should  tell  uncle 
Harvey,  but  the  whole  thing  was  so  complicated  that  I 
could  never  think  of  the  right  words  at  the  right  time,  or 
get  up  enough  courage  to  do  it. 

We  were  out  for  a  hunting  trip  on  Thanksgiving  Day- 
uncle  Harvey,  cousin  Joe,  Slim  and  I.  We  had  been  out 
several  hours  without  much  success,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  mind,  and  by  now  we  were  approaching  the  river.  The 
dogs  were  out  in  front  making  the  bushes  crackle  and  sing 
in  the  brittle  air  as  they  broke  through  the  underbrush, 
and  all  around  us  were  the  sight  and  sound  and  lonely  music 
of  the  snow. 

Joe  was  feeling  better  all  the  time.  Presently  he  began 
singing  in  his  fine  baritone  voice: 

"I'm  gonta  lay  down  my  sword  and  shield," 
and  uncle  Harvey  joined  in  with  his  deep  bass, 

"Down  by  the  riverside, 
Down  by  the  riverside  .  .  ." 

Now  Slim  could  sing  a  beautiful  high  tenor,  and  he 
loved  to  sing,  but  he  trudged  on  beside  me,  unmindful  of 
the  music,  without  lifting  his  head  or  his  voice.  This  an- 
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gered  cousin  Joe.  He  stopped  singing  abruptly,  and  looked 
back.  He  was  pretty  drunk  by  this  time. 
"Hey,  Nigger,"  he  called,  "how  about  a  little  music?" 
Joe  was  walking  unsteadily,  and  his  voice  sounded  harsh 
and  dangerous.  But  Slim  walked  on  without  noticing  him, 
never  lifting  his  head.  I  glanced  at  uncle  Harvey,  thinking 
he  would  surely  rebuke  Joe  for  the  way  he  had  talked  to 
Slim.  But  uncle  Harvey  was  looking  at  Slim  with  a  strange 
look  in  his  eyes. 

"Slim,  son,"  he  said  softly,  "you  join  in  this  time." 
Cousin  Joe  laughed  triumphantly  and  started  off  again. 

"I'm  gonta  lay  down  my  sword  and  shield," 
and  uncle  Harvey  and  Slim  joined  in, 

"Down  by  the  riverside, 
Down  by  the  riverside, 
Down  by  the  riverside  .  .  ." 

It  sounded  grand.  We  were  marching  along  through  the 
shallow  snow  on  Thanksgiving  day.  Joe  was  in  good  voice, 
and  he  threw  back  his  handsome  head  and  sang  beauti- 
fully. Uncle  Harvey,  his  face  suddenly  pinched  and  drawn, 
kept  his  eyes  fastened  intently  on  Joe's  back,  but  his  bass 
rolled  out  under  the  melody  like  a  strong  cushion,  lifting 
it  up  and  supporting  it.  The  tears  were  streaming  down 
Slim's  cheeks,  because  in  his  simple-minded  way  he  thought 
uncle  Harvey  was  against  him  and  for  Joe,  and  he  trudged 
on  without  lifting  his  head,  but  high  above  the  other  voices 
his  clear  tenor  rose,  sweet  and  cool  and,  oh,  so  sad. 

Ahead  of  us  the  tireless  dogs  pursued  their  silent  quest. 
The  music  of  that  struggle-weary  song  was  moaning  in  our 
ears  like  a  heart  in  everlasting  pain, 
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"I'm  gonta  lay  down  my  sword  and  shield, 
Down  by  the  riverside, 
I  ain't  gonta  study  war  no  more." 

Between  us  and  the  river  was  a  heavy  growth  of  trees, 
and  about  fifteen  yards  beyond  the  trees  the  thick  under- 
brush stood  up  along  the  river  bank,  taller  than  a  man's 
head.  Cousin  Joe  was  very  drunk.  His  walking  was  unsteady, 
his  words  were  pronounced  thickly,  and  his  face  was  flushed 
and  full  of  madness.  It  worried  me  the  reckless  way  he 
swung  his  gun  about  in  front  of  him,  and  I  did  not  need 
uncle  Harvey's  sly  signal  to  make  me  keep  behind  him  and 
out  of  the  way. 

Joe  began  to  sing  all  by  himself: 

"There's  a  ROSE  that  grows  in  No  Man's  land 
And  she's  wonderful  to  see  .  .  ." 

This  seemed  to  strike  him  as  very  amusing.  He  stopped 
and  looked  back  at  uncle  Harvey,  winking  his  eye.  "Noth- 
ing like  the  dark  meat,  eh,  Harvey?"  he  shouted  and 
laughed. 

Uncle  Harvey  did  not  say  anything,  or  make  a  sign.  So 
Joe  began  again,  louder  than  before: 

"There's  a  ROSE  that  grows  in  No  Man's  land  .  .  ." 

he  shrieked,  and  stopped  and  turned  to  Slim.  "Boy,"  he 
said,  "you've  sure  got  a  good-looking  sister."  And  he 
laughed  some  more  and  began  to  recite  in  a  drunken 
jumble: 

"I  sometimes  think  that  nowhere  blows  so  red 
The  ROSE  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled.  .  ,  ." 
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It  was  a  grotesque  performance.  Slim  showed  no  emotion 
during  the  whole  exhibition,  but  uncle  Harvey  was  grasp- 
ing his  gun  with  both  hands,  and  I  could  see  that  they 
were  white  and  bloodless.  Suddenly  I  looked  through  the 
trees  toward  the  river  and  saw  that  one  of  the  dogs  had 
come  to  the  point.  Uncle  Harvey  saw  it  at  the  same  time. 
He  whistled  softly  and  pointed  his  finger  to  show  cousin 
Joe,  and  motioned  for  me  to  stop  and  wait  by  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  I  thought  Slim  would  wait  with  me  as  usual, 
but  he  plodded  on  after  the  others  and  when  uncle  Harvey 
looked  back  and  saw  him,  he  let  him  come  on. 

I  watched  them  through  the  trees.  Joe  blundered  along 
unsteadily  toward  the  dogs.  Uncle  Harvey,  followed  by 
Slim,  went  around  a  small  tobacco  barn  to  the  right,  and  I 
could  not  see  them  for  a  while.  Joe's  awkwardness  flushed 
the  covey  too  soon,  and  although  he  shot  twice  he  missed 
both  times. 

From  where  I  was  standing  I  heard  him  cursing  and  saw 
him  stagger  blindly  on  into  the  high  underbrush.  Suddenly 
uncle  Harvey,  holding  his  gun  in  his  right  hand,  with  Slim 
at  his  heels,  came  from  behind  the  barn  and  disappeared 
behind  Joe.  They  were  running  and  there  was  something 
awesome  in  the  way  they  popped  out  so  suddenly  from 
behind  the  barn  and  slipped  like  shadows  out  of  sight 
again. 

I  felt  deserted  and  alone,  and  I  started  after  them.  I  had 
passed  through  the  woods  and  was  about  halfway  across 
the  open  space  to  the  underbrush,  when  I  heard  another 
shot,  followed  by  a  piercing  scream. 

I  stopped  dead  still  in  my  tracks,  and  then  wild  with 
fear  I  plunged  toward  the  sound.  I  thought  maybe  Joe  in 
his  drunkenness  had  shot  uncle  Harvey.  The  bushes 
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scratched  my  face  and  caught  in  my  clothes,  delaying  my 
progress,  but  after  a  few  long  minutes  I  pushed  through 
into  the  clear  space  which  led  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream. 

About  ten  yards  in  front  of  me  Joe  was  sprawled  on  the 
snow.  Uncle  Harvey  was  bending  over  him,  and  I  could 
not  see  Joe's  face,  but  the  sight  of  the  blood  all  over  the 
clean  snow  started  me  to  weeping  hysterically. 

Uncle  Harvey  heard  me,  and  got  up  and  walked  quickly 
toward  me. 

"Never  mind,  son,"  he  said  gently,  his  lips  tight  and 
strained.  "It  was  an  accident.  I  was  right  here  and  I  saw 
it  all.  Slim  stumbled  and  the  gun  went  off.  There  won't 
be  any  trouble.  I  saw  the  whole  thing." 

"Slim!  Slim!"  I  cried  in  amazement. 

And  I  turned  quickly  and  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
Slim  was  holding  the  gun  in  his  hands.  He  held  it  awk- 
wardly, as  if  it  had  just  been  put  there,  tenderly,  as  if  it 
were  something  rare  and  precious,  which  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with.  His  simple  face  was  screwed-up  in  an 
expression  of  wonder  and  happiness. 
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I  KNEW  Mr.  Payne  during  the  years  my  brother  and  I  ran 
a  small  book  shop  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  He  was  a  shy, 
silent  person,  unbelievably  homely,  with  an  eccentric  way 
of  standing  and  walking  and  talking.  I  understood  from 
some  of  the  people  who  knew  him  better  than  I  did  that 
he  suffered  from  an  obscure  nervous  malady  which  at  times 
became  acute  and  rendered  him  subject  to  periods  of  the 
deepest  and  most  painful  melancholy.  At  such  times  he 
became  very  talkative,  and  went  about  the  streets  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  making  strange  statements  and  prophesying 
the  direst  fate  for  mankind  and  its  institutions.  It  was  re- 
ported about  the  city  at  different  times  that  he  was  crazy— 
that  he  was  a  Communist— that  he  was  a  poet— and  many, 
many  other  things,  but  no  actual  confirmation  for  any  of 
these  ugly  rumors  was  ever  forthcoming. 

When  his  health  permitted,  he  kept  books  for  a  real 
estate  agent,  who  had  been  one  of  his  father's  friends  in 
the  old  days,  and  who  tolerated  him  on  that  account.  One 
of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  same  office  with  him  told 
me  that  he  was  secretly,  but  very  deeply,  in  love  with  his 
employer's  daughter,  a  beautiful,  sensuous  creature,  with- 
out heart  or  brains,  who  regarded  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  brazenly  flaunted  his  devotion  in  public. 
He  lived  in  something  of  a  dependent  capacity  with  his 
brother,  a  successful  lawyer,  and  his  brother's  wife. 

Mr.  Payne  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  our  book  shop,  where 
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he  would  glide  noiselessly  in  at  the  door,  bow  to  us  with 
great  dignity,  and  spend  about  an  hour  browsing  among 
the  shelves,  until  he  unearthed  some  obscure  volume,  which 
he  promptly  bought  with  a  genuine  delight  whose  depths 
he  could  not  conceal.  Then,  he  would  leave,  hurrying  away 
with  his  treasure  clasped  close  to  his  breast  in  the  manner 
of  one  who  holds  in  his  hands  an  object  he  would  protect 
with  his  life  if  necessary. 

I  had  more  than  half  an  idea  that  he  was  a  little  touched 
in  the  head,  myself,  and  my  brother  thought  so,  too,  but 
we  both  liked  him  very  much  and  took  pains  to  treat 
him  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  respect.  The  books 
he  bought  were  invariably  soiled  and  out  of  date  and  prac- 
tically worthless  for  selling,  and  after  a  little  conference 
one  day,  my  brother  and  I  decided  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether ethical  for  us  to  let  the  poor  fellow  (who  was  desti- 
tute and  who  might  be  a  little  crazy,  after  all)  pay  the  full 
retail  price  for  his  purchases. 

I  remember  that  day  quite  well.  My  brother  and  I  had 
flipped  a  coin,  and  I  had  lost,  and  to  me  had  fallen  the 
task  of  broaching  the  matter  to  our  customer.  My  brother 
was  to  remain  close  beside  me,  offering  me  his  moral  sup- 
port, and  if  necessary  coming  to  my  aid  in  a  more  sub- 
stantial way.  We  were  both  as  nervous  as  could  be  about 
it;  and  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Payne  finally  came  in  and 
started  his  eccentric  search  through  the  shelves,  I  was  afraid 
I  would  not  be  able  to  say  a  word  when  the  time  came. 
He  brooded  over  the  books  a  long  time  that  day,  but  noth- 
ing happened  until  he  finally  pounced  upon  one  of  them 
and  turned  to  me  in  triumph. 

'Til  take  this  one,"  he  said  in  his  jerky,  nervous  voice, 
"this  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted." 
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I  took  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  my  brother  moved 
closer  to  me,  and  the  three  of  us  made  a  little  dramatic 
triangle  there  by  the  wrapping  counter.  I  opened  the  book 
slowly.  It  was  older  and  dirtier  than  usual— utterly  worth- 
less to  us.  When  I  saw  the  price  mark,  "$5.00,"  I  began  to 
tremble  a  little. 

But  Mr.  Payne  had  his  huge  wallet  in  his  hand  and  was 
waiting  expectantly. 

"Mr.  Payne,"  I  said  too  loudly— his  eyes  were  looking 
right  through  me,  "this  book  is  quite  old  and  shopworn, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  us  to  charge  the  full  price 
for  it." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  He  was  looking  at  me  as 
if  he  did  not  understand  my  words. 

"Yes,"  my  brother  chimed  in  loyally,  "it  isn't  worth  five 
dollars,  why,  it  isn't  worth  a  cent  over  two  dollars." 

I  think  we  both  realized  at  the  same  moment  that  we 
had  made  a  mistake,  that  our  clumsiness  had  destroyed 
some  sort  of  illusion  which  he  had  treasured.  His  face 
flushed  as  red  as  could  be,  and  he  looked  helplessly  from 
one  to  the  other  of  us,  making  a  peculiar  clucking  sound 
deep  down  in  his  throat. 

"Hmmm  .  .  .  Hmmm  .  .  ."  he  said  reflectively.  "All 
right,  all  right,  just  as  you  say,  gentlemen." 

But  he  had  lost  all  his  enthusiasm  for  the  thing,  I  could 
see  that.  He  dropped  his  two  dollars  on  the  counter,  seized 
the  book  without  waiting  for  me  to  wrap  it,  stuck  it  care- 
lessly under  his  arm,  and  hurried  away. 

That  was  in  the  Fall,  and  it  was  Spring  before  he  paid 
us  another  visit.  Something  had  happened  to  him  in  the 
meantime,  I  think.  At  any  rate  he  appeared  like  a  new 
man,  and  he  walked  into  the  shop  more  boldly  than  usual 
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with  a  large  box  in  his  hands.  He  did  not  browse  among 
the  books  as  formerly  he  had  done,  but  walked  straight 
up  to  us  and  came  to  the  point  directly. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  announced  proudly,  "I  have  a  story 
here.  I  wrote  it  myself  and  I  wondered  if  you,  gentlemen, 
would  read  it  over  for  me,  and— and,  perhaps,  tell  me  what 
you  thought  of  it?" 

My  brother  and  I  were  relieved  and  delighted  to  see  him 
again,  and  we  both  cried,  "Yes,  sir!  Yes,  sir!"  at  the  same 
moment  and  reached  for  the  box.  The  author  chuckled 
with  kindly  tolerance  and  surrendered  it  to  us,  lingering 
for  just  a  few  moments  and  walking  away  singing  a  little 
song  under  his  breath. 

That  night  we  opened  the  box  and  found  the  manu- 
script of  this  story  inside.  He  had  given  it  no  title. 


You  are  my  friend,  you  say,  and  a  lawyer,  and  you  want 
to  help  me.  All  right,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it.  But  listen,  first  you've  got  to  get  some 
fool  ideas  out  of  your  head.  I'm  not  crazy!  Do  you  under- 
stand that?  And  I  didn't  want  that  man's  wife.  See!  I  hated 
the  nosey  bitch.  .  .  .  You  keep  cool  yourself.  I'm  not  ex- 
cited. You  look  out  for  yourself,  I'll  take  care  of  me.  .  .  . 

Listen,  I  killed  him,  I  don't  deny  that.  But  I  had  a  good 
reason.  He  was  a  friend  to  me  and  I  liked  him,  but  he 
didn't  deserve  to  live,  and  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing 
I  had  killed  him.  .  .  .  And  it  was  not  on  account  of  his 
wife,  either.  I  want  you  to  know  that.  I  hated  her.  You'll 
see. 

Now  moonlight  in  the  woods  is  not  friendly  like  it  is 
out  in  the  open,  Moonlight  on  a  smooth  lawn,  or  in  a 
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garden,  or  out  on  a  lake,  is  calm  and  passionate  and  beauti- 
ful, and  a  man  may  feel  happy  and  free  and  secure  in 
it.  But  in  the  woods  it  is  another  thing  entirely,  and  when 
a  big  moon  pokes  its  head  right  through  the  trees  and 
keeps  following  you  everywhere  you  go,  and  sniffing  at  you, 
it  goes  to  your  head  and  makes  you  think  about  a  lot  of 
things  you  ought  to  forget,  and  it  brings  back  into  your 
mind  all  the  people  you  have  ever  known  and  all  the 
things  that  have  ever  happened  to  you. 

What  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  is  that  I  didn't  give  a  damn 
about  that  man's  wife.  How  can  I  help  it  if  women  get 
romantic  feelings  about  me?  She  liked  me  and  she  wanted 
me  and  he  knew  it,  but  still  he  would  not  do  anything 
about  it.  That's  what  I  want  to  make  you  understand. 
That's  why  I  killed  him.  But  I  liked  him,  and  I  despised 
her,  and  I  wish  now  I  had  shot  her  instead  of  him.  You'll 
see. 

I  was  walking  along  in  front  and  he  was  behind,  carry- 
ing the  gun.  He  knew  it  was  all  a  lot  of  nonsense,  carrying 
a  gun  on  a  'possum  hunt,  but  he  brought  it  along  just  the 
same  to  please  me.  He  would  do  anything  for  me,  he  was 
good  that  way,  and  when  I  told  him  suddenly  that  night 
that  I  wanted  to  go  'possum  hunting,  he  got  the  dogs,  and 
a  neighbor  to  stay  with  his  wife,  and  we  started  out. 

I  said,  "You  get  the  gun";  and  he  said,  "You  don't  need 
a  gun  for  hunting  'possums";  but  I  said,  "You  get  it,  just 
the  same,  you  may  need  a  gun  on  this  'possum  hunt." 

I  had  been  drinking  some  corn  whiskey  and  it  was  be- 
ginning to  hum  a  little  in  my  head.  First,  we  crossed  a  large 
clover  field  which  was  like  a  golden  carpet  in  the  moon- 
light, and  I  felt  pretty  good.  The  dogs  were  running  ahead 
of  us,  making  the  bushes  crackle  and  sing  as  they  broke 
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through  the  underbrush;  above  us  the  moon  stuck  out 
about  ten  yards  from  the  sky;  all  around  us  was  a  fresh 
smell  of  dew  and  clover  and  moonlight;  and  that  corn 
whiskey  was  making  a  brave  music  in  my  head. 

I  said,  talking  big,  "It's  a  mighty  pretty  night  for  a  man 
to  die  on."  I  let  that  sink  in,  and  then  I  said,  "I'm  right 
in  front  of  that  gun  of  yours,  and  if  it  went  off  accidentally, 
nobody  could  tell  the  difference,  and  I  wouldn't  even 
know  what  had  happened  to  me." 

But  he  plodded  on  behind  me  without  saying  a  word, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard.  But  he  knew  what  I  meant  just  the 
same. 

I  heard  his  footsteps  striking  against  the  moonlit  field 
steadily,  patiently,  surely— just  like  he  was.  It  made  me 
grit  my  teeth.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  kind  man,  but  too 
damned  patient  and— and  trusting.  He  was  my  cousin,  a 
gentle  enough  man,  who  would  do  anything  for  me,  and 
he  had  picked  me  up  out  of  the  gutter  after  I  had  some 
trouble  with  a  woman,  and  he  was  enjoying  himself  trying 
to  make  a  man  of  me  again. 

I  said,  "Hurrah  for  the  moon  and  the  stars.  Hurrah  for 
the  earth  and  the  sky."  I  was  yelling  by  this  time.  "Hurrah 
for  the  rich,  and  hurrah  for  the  poor,  and  hurrah  for  all 
the  races  on  all  the  continents  on  all  the  earth."  And  I 
said,  "Hurrah  for  the  capitalists,  who  own  everything  and 
are  rich  and  fat  and  sleek.  And  hurrah  for  the  communists, 
who  don't  own  a  damn  thing,  and  are  poor  and  skinny  and 
dirty  and  smell  bad." 

Still  he  didn't  say  a  word,  but  just  plodded  on  behind 
me  with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  listening  patiently  to  my 
insults,  and  not  even  bothering  to  argue  with  me,  although 
he  was  a  communist,  himself,  and  a  saint  added  to  that.  .  .  . 
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Somebody  told  me  once  that  if  a  man  took  a  loaded 
pistol  and  held  it  against  his  head  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
he  wouldn't  even  know  what  happened  to  him.  The  top 
of  his  head  might  be  blown  off,  but  he  wouldn't  even  hear 
the  report,  and  he  wouldn't  suffer  any,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  a  damn  thing  to  worry  about  anymore.  One  minute 
he  would  be  alive  and  in  hell  like  everybody  else,  and  the 
next  minute  he  would  be  dead  as  a  hammer,  free  as  air, 
without  anything  to  worry  him— no  faces  to  remember,  no 
promises  to  keep  or  forget,  no  thoughts  to  parade  back 
and  forth,  up  and  down,  round  and  round  in  his  brain. 
Oh,  my  God/  my  God/ 

That  summer  I  was  writing  a  book  in  a  cabin  by  a  lake, 
and  she  was  spending  the  time  with  her  uncle  across  the 
water,  and  it  seems  to  me  now  that  the  moon  shone  with- 
out ceasing  all  through  that  summer.  Honestly,  the  whole 
time  was  like  that— peaceful  and  quiet  and  beautiful  like  a 
golden  shawl  draped  over  the  world,  and  us  two  caught  up 
in  its  folds.  I  have  never  been  able  to  remember  a  single 
night  of  that  summer  without  remembering,  also,  the  moon 
which  used  to  come  up  out  of  the  mountains  and  shine 
over  the  lake  as  if  it  were  perpetually  waxing  and  would 
never,  never  wane. 

"Ah,  moon  of  my  delight  who  know'st  no  wane,"  she 
would  sing  the  old  song,  "The  moon  of  heav'n  is  rising  once 
again." 

And  then  she  would  say,  "Darling,  it  shines  just  for  us. 
It  will  shine  forever  and  it  will  never  die." 

And  I  believed  her,  and  sure  enough  now  that  I  look  back 
at  it,  it  seems  that  for  that  summer  she  was  right.  She  was 
just  a  child  and  the  freest  thing  God  ever  made.  Once  she 
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lay  half  the  night  with  me  in  the  moonlight  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  until  her  uncle  woke  and,  missing  her,  came 
over  in  his  wrath  and  took  her  back  across  the  water  to 
where  he  could  watch  over  her  honor  and  her  purity,  as  if 
she  cared  about  either,  as  if  she  cared  about  anything  but 
the  pagan  fulfillment  of  her  beautiful  body  in  my  arms.  .  .  . 

Sometimes,  a  man's  memory  of  a  woman  leads  him  into 
a  labyrinth.  He  chases  himself  up  and  down,  here  and 
there,  backwards  and  forwards,  never  quite  catching  up 
with  himself,  always  fleeing,  always  pursuing,  two  men  lost 
instead  of  one,  two  men  tormenting  and  torturing  the  one 
man  whose  flesh  imprisons  them  both.  And,  sometimes,  a 
man  knows  the  way  out  of  his  troubles,  a  simple,  painless 
and  final  way,  but  he  hasn't  got  the  guts  just  to  pull  the 
trigger  of  a  pistol  held  in  his  own  right  hand.  And  so  that 
man  has  to  make  some  arrangements,  he  has  to  work  out 
a  certain  little  stratagem.  .  .  . 

What  could  be  a  better  way  to  stop  thinking  for  good 
and  all  than  to  let  a  man  whose  wife  wanted  you  see  you 
sneaking  out  of  her  bedroom,  half-naked,  with  your  guilt 
written  all  over  you?  What  would  any  husband,  who  called 
himself  a  man,  do  under  those  circumstances?  What  could 
be  surer  than  a  plan,  a  subtle  stratagem,  like  that? 

We  were  walking  along  on  a  'possum  hunt,  the  dogs  out 
in  front,  and  me  behind  the  dogs,  feeling  good,  and  him 
just  behind  me  with  the  gun. 

He  had  seen  me  the  night  before,  I  was  sure  of  that.  .  .  . 
I  was  with  his  wife  when  we  heard  him  fumbling  at  the 
front  door.  She  pushed  me  away. 

"Hurry,  hurry,"  she  begged,  "he'll  see  you,  he'll  catch 
you." 
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But  I  was  in  no  hurry.  I  took  my  time,  stumbling  about 
her  room,  making  plenty  of  noise,  and  her  whispering  there 
in  the  darkness  and  pushing  and  crying  all  over  the  place, 
"Hurry,  hurry,  he'll  catch  you." 

When  I  heard  him  coming  up  the  steps,  I  opened  the 
door  and  started  down  the  hall  from  the  direction  of  his 
wife's  bedroom,  half-naked,  with  guilt  written  all  over  me. 

"Hello,"  he  said  in  his  slow,  simple  way,  "is  something 
the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  sick  or  something?" 

His  voice  was  anxious  and  full  of  concern. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  answered,  "I'm  just  taking  a  little  stroll  in 
the  moonlight  for  pleasure." 

And  he  looked  at  me  like  a  dumb  ox.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"I  hope  you  feel  better  in  the  morning.  .  .  ." 

We  passed  over  a  small  brook  and  entered  the  woods. 
Everywhere  I  went  the  moon  followed  me,  and  every  time 
I  looked  up  and  saw  how  ghastly  and  pale  the  trees  looked 
in  the  green  light,  I  went  a  little  crazier. 

"Ah,  moon  of  my  delight  who  know'st  no  wane,"  I 
started  to  sing. 

And  I  said,  "Hurrah  for  moons  that  never  wane  and 
loves  that  never  die.  And  hurrah  for  women  who  are  beauti- 
ful like  the  moon,  but  not  so  faithful.  And  hurrah  for 
sweethearts  who  marry  other  men  and  wives  who  are  tired 
of  their  husbands." 

I  looked  over  my  shoulder.  He  was  right  behind  me.  His 
eyes  were  shining,  and  for  a  minute  I  thought  he  might 
do  it,  that  it  would  all  be  over,  done  and  finished  with  at 
last.  But  he  just  plodded  on.  I  could  hear  his  footsteps 
striking  against  the  soft  earth. 

A  terrible  rage  came  over  me.  I  stopped  and  waited  for 
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him  to  come  up  to  me.  He  was  a  gentle,  kind  man,  and  he 
would  do  anything  for  me,  but  at  that  moment  I  despised 
him. 

"Here,"  I  said,  "let  me  have  the  gun  awhile." 

Without  a  word  he  handed  it  over. 

"You  go  in  front,"  I  said,  "I'll  follow  you." 

He  stepped  right  ahead,  he  was  used  to  humoring  me. 
We  walked  along,  following  the  dogs,  tramping  all  over 
the  broken  pieces  of  moonlight  along  the  path. 

And  I  said,  "Hurrah  for  eternity  and  the  life  everlast- 
ing, Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Hurrah  for  all  the  angels 
in  heaven  above,  and  hurrah  for  all  the  demons  in  hell 
below." 

I  wasn't  talking  very  clearly  and  my  words  rose  on  the 
air  in  a  sort  of  incoherent  chant.  I  began  to  recite: 

"Ah,  moon  of  my  delight  who  know'st  no  wane, 
The  moon  of  heav'n  is  rising  once  again: 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  shall  she  look 
Through  the  same  garden  after  me— in  vain/" 

I  had  begun  to  walk  more  unsteadily,  too,  and  the  out- 
lines of  my  cousin's  figure  suddenly  took  on  multiple  and 
grotesque  shapes. 

I  said,  "When  a  man  loves  a  girl,  who  despises  him,  and 
a  married  woman  falls  in  love  with  him,  he  doesn't  forget 
the  girl,  but  he  hates  the  married  woman.  .  .  ." 

And  I  began  to  yell  at  him,  "God  damn  you,"  I  yelled, 
"you  cowardly  son  of  a  bitch,"  I  yelled,  "why  don't  you 
do  something  about  it?" 

He  stopped  and  turned.  His  eyes  were  shining  in  the 
moonlight.  He  began  to  say  something. 

"Hold  on,  old  man,"  he  said,  "hold  on " 
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But  I  let  him  have  it,  god  damn  him,  both  barrels  at 
once.  The  sound  deafened  me.  But  I  didn't  care,  I  was 
happy.  I  didn't  hear  or  see  him  when  he  hit  the  ground. 
I  was  happy,  I  tell  you.  And  the  next  thing  I  knew  .  .  . 

But  wait  a  minute,  Reader,  this  thing  has  gone  far 
enough.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  whole  story. 
I  am  not  a  real  author  who  can  afford  to  spend  the  summer 
writing  a  book  by  a  lake,  and  no  beautiful  girl  ever  fell  in 
love  with  me  for  a  day,  much  less  a  whole  summer.  The 
daughter  of  the  man  I  work  for  is  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
maybe  if  things  were  different  in  this  world,  she  would  like 
me,  but  as  it  is,  she  treats  me  like  the  dirt  under  her  feet. 
And  the  people  I  live  with  are  not  like  the  people  in  the 
story  at  all.  The  man,  who  is  really  my  brother,  is  a  stern, 
uncompromising  person,  who  has  made  a  great  success  of 
his  life,  and  his  wife  is  a  good,  worthy  woman,  a  leader  in 
the  church,  with  a  fine  reputation,  who  takes  excellent  care 
of  him  and  would  not  look  at  another  man  even  if  she 
wanted  to. 


: 
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BLACK  GETHSEMANE 

DAWN  CAME  TO  Jane  on  slothful  feet  that  morning. 

All  through  the  long  night  she  lay  beside  Charles,  listen- 
ing to  his  deep  breathing,  to  which  her  pounding  heart 
beat  out  a  melancholy  and  subdued  rhythm.  Beside  them 
on  the  pallet  the  children  slept.  Little  Jenny  stirred  rest- 
lessly and  muttered  in  her  sleep,  but  Robert  lay  on  his  side 
with  his  kinky  head  supported  on  his  arm  and  slept  the 
man-sleep  of  dreamless  and  untroubled  peace.  All  night 
long  they  had  lain  thus— she  and  nervous  little  Jenny, 
Charles  and  baby  Robert.  .  .  .  Man  and  Woman!  That  was 
the  way  the  world  was  divided  and  would  be  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  no  arm  would  ever  grow  long  enough  to  reach 
across  the  gulf  between  them. 

She  and  Jenny— Charles  and  Robert.  Man  and  Woman! 
Yes,  that  was  the  way  it  was.  As  soon  as  you  were  born 
into  the  world,  life  took  hold  of  you,  and  Charles  and 
Robert  walked  the  man-path,  the  easy  road;  but  she  and 
little  Jenny  had  their  feet  set  in  the  woman-path,  and  it 
was  a  long  way  and  a  cruel  way,  and  no  man's  foot  would 
ever  come  there,  and  no  man's  heart  could  bear  the  pain  if 
it  should. 

All  night  long  she  lay  on  the  bed,  clutching  her  terror 
close  to  her,  and  watching  the  black  thoughts  parade 
through  her  brain. 

All  the  women  in  the  house  seemed  to  be  uneasy  tonight. 
In  the  next  room  old  Granny,  Charles'  mother,  slept  fit- 
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fully,  and  rose  from  her  bed  twice  in  spite  of  her  rheuma- 
tism, to  putter  about  the  porch,  mumbling  and  muttering. 
Granny  was  a  "night-woman,"  the  stars  talked  to  her;  she 
could  feel  the  presence  of  "Old  Man  Trouble"  in  the  very 
air;  and  in  the  mysterious  symbols  of  her  strange  meta- 
physics, she  was  doubtless  communing  with  her  peers  to- 
night. 

Jane  smiled  tolerantly.  For  by  those  same  superstitious 
tokens  of  Granny's,  she,  herself,  was  a  night-woman,  born 
during  the  dark  of  the  moon,  with  black  shadows  and  signs 
all  along  the  pathway  her  feet  must  travel.  But  Jenny  was 
born  by  the  light  of  the  new  moon,  and  according  to 
Granny  she  would  find  her  road,  "drinched  in  Gawd's  own 
sunshine  all  her  natchal  days." 

Jane  hoped  so.  She  could  remember  the  night  of  Jenny's 
birth  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  last  week.  .  .  . 

She  had  lain  on  the  bed  between  the  waves  of  pain,  and 
watched  the  silver  outline  of  the  new  moon  through  the 
honeysuckle  vines  in  the  window.  She  did  not  really  believe 
in  Granny's  conjure-signs,  but  just  the  same  it  comforted 
her,  in  spite  of  her  schooling,  now  that  her  time  had  come, 
to  think  that  her  baby  was  coming  into  the  world  with 
the  blessings  of  a  new  moon  on  it.  Granny,  experienced 
through  long  years  of  such  service,  buzzed  about  her  tor- 
tured body,  probing  with  toil-hardened  hands  as  expertly 
as  a  surgeon,  and  urging  her  on  with  mellow  phrases 
through  her  labor  and  travail.  Charles,  sitting  near  the 
door,  his  black  face  ashen-colored  in  the  lamplight,  rose 
from  his  chair  whenever  her  groans  became  especially  loud 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  porch. 

And  through  it  all  the  uninvited  moon  hung  in  the  win- 
dow and  watched  over  her.  When  at  the  last  her  whole  self 
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seemed  to  draw  together  in  one  final,  convulsive  effort, 
and  Granny's  magic  hands  mercifully  lifted  the  torment 
out  of  her  racked  body,  and  she  lay  back  on  the  bed 
panting  and  spent,  a  small  cloud  passed  modestly  across 
the  window  between  her  and  the  moon's  prying  eyes. 

Granny  was  reduced  to  a  near-panic.  Seizing  the  baby  she 
rushed  to  the  window  and  held  it  up  toward  the  heavens. 

"Holler,"  she  commanded  hoarsely,  slapping  the  small 
body,  ''holler,  honey,"  she  begged,  shaking  the  baby  gently. 

A  thin  wail  rose  on  the  night  air,  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain, and,  as  if  in  response  to  its  sound,  the  curved  moon 
(like  a  final  parenthesis)  leaped  joyfully  from  behind  the 
cloud  and  shone  full  into  the  room  again. 

Granny's  delight  knew  no  bounds.  "Praise  Gawd,"  she 
exclaimed  with  relief,  "I  thank  you,  my  Jesus.  Dat  break 
de  spell.  Dis  baby  is  a  moon-baby;  de  moon  done  drapped 
de  clouds  to  git  de  fust  good  look  at  'er." 

As  Jane  lay  on  her  sleepless  bed  now,  she  smiled  wanly 
at  these  recollections.  That  was  so  long  ago,  and  she  had 
thought  that  she  knew  so  much  about  trouble,  so  much 
about  what  it  meant  to  be  a  woman  and  black,  when  it  was 
all  over.  And  in  reality  she  had  been  just  a  child  then,  a 
child  just  starting  to  school  as  far  as  trouble  was  concerned, 
as  far  as  being  a  woman  with  black  skin  on  her  face  was 
concerned. 

She  began  to  tremble  violently  and  moved  over  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  bed  so  as  not  to  touch  Charles  with  her 
soiled  flesh,  so  as  not  to  disturb  him  with  a  secret  which 
he  could  never  understand,  and  which  would  beat  him 
down  worse  than  ever  if  he  discovered  it. 

He  had  been  out  of  work  now  for  ten  months,  and  his 
pride  and  his  courage  were  melting  away  from  him.  He 
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needed  his  sleep  and  his  strength.  Oh,  Charles  needed  his 
ignorance  of  how  things  were  in  this  world  when  a  woman 
had  a  beautiful  bronze  body— and  a  family  to  support,  a 
husband  out  of  work,  and  children  to  feed. 

She  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  look  at  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  darkness  she  could  tell  that  Robert  was  sleep- 
ing heavily,  but  Jenny's  thin  body  twisted  and  tossed,  and 
she  whimpered  in  her  sleep  as  if  a  dark  shadow  had  touched 
her  and  disturbed  her  childish  dreams. 

This  thought  cut  into  Jane's  heart  like  the  thrust  of  a 
knife.  She  felt  very  close  to  little  Jenny,  tonight,  close  to 
old  Granny;  but  she  felt  far  away  and  a  stranger  to  the 
husband,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  to  the  baby  boy,  who 
slept  like  a  healthy  animal  on  the  pallet  next  to  her  bed. 

She  was  sure  that  if  she  got  up  right  now  and  went  to 
Granny  as  she  puttered  about  on  the  porch,  talking  to  the 
stars,  and  said  frankly,  "Granny,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. The  husband  of  the  white  woman  I  work  for  has 
wanted  me  for  a  long  time.  His  wife  is  a  dead  thing,  with 
a  sharp  tongue  and  watery  eyes  and  flat  breasts,  and  she 
nags  at  him  all  day  long.  I  don't  blame  him  for  hating 
her.  On  the  sly  he  has  been  watching  me  with  his  eyes 
and  trying  to  touch  me  with  his  hands  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
He  is  the  President  of  a  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  but  he  is  a  brute  and  a  beast  just  the  same.  I  de- 
spise him.  But  I  work  for  him,  he  pays  me  wages,  and  1  am 
dependent  on  the  few  dollars  he  pays  me  each  week  to 
keep  me  from  starving,  and  to  keep  you  and  Charles  and 
the  children  from  starving,  too. 

"As  long  as  his  wife  is  in  the  house,  I  can  get  along  all 
right,  but  last  week  she  went  away  on  a  trip,  and— and— 
oh,  Granny,  you  know  how  it  is.  When  I  come  to  work  in 
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the  morning  he  is  waiting  for  me  like  a  crazy  man,  and 
when  I  push  him  away,  it  infuriates  him,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  no  longer  needs  my  services,  that  there  are  plenty 
of  women  looking  for  work  these  days,  and  that  unless  I 
come  to  my  senses  I'd  better  go  out  and  look  for  another 
place.  'You  don't  mind/  he  says,  'you  are  just  being  stub- 
born. Who  ever  heard  of  a  nigger  minding'/  ' 

And  Granny,  who  was  a  woman,  would  understand  that 
kind  of  talk,  and  little  Jenny  when  she  grew  up,  with  her 
blackwoman's  wisdom,  would  understand  it,  too.  But 
Charles  and  Robert  would  not  understand  it,  would  never 
understand  how  their  Hunger  and  a  woman's  blackfaced 
destiny  had  met  at  the  touch  of  a  hot,  fat,  white  hand  and 
left  her  body  soiled,  her  brain  clouded,  her  happiness  de- 
stroyed—but still  had  left  her  soul  as  pure  and  faithful  and 
steadfast  as  ever. 

She  groaned  softly  to  herself.  Her  face  felt  strained  and 
drawn,  her  hot  eyes  yearned  for  the  relief  of  tears  which 
would  not  come.  Beside  her  Charles  stirred  lazily  and 
reached  out  through  the  fog  of  his  sleep  to  feel  for  the 
security  of  her  warm  body.  She  clenched  her  fists.  But  she 
was  too  far  away,  his  hand  could  not  find  her,  and  he  gave 
up  the  muddled  search  with  a  slow  sigh,  and  dropped  off 
to  sleep  again.  Outside  she  heard  Granny's  footsteps  hob- 
bling unevenly  about  the  porch,  her  reverent  exclamations 
barely  audible  as  she  sought  with  the  help  of  the  stars  to 
appease  the  uneasy  spirit  of  Old  Man  Trouble. 

Jane  lay  still  and  tried  to  relax.  Until  a  few  days  ago  she 
had  been  happy,  happy  with  her  husband,  happy  with  her 
children,  happy  with  the  consciousness  of  the  high  place 
she  held  in  the  lives  of  her  people,  and  of  the  steady  ad- 
vances they  were  making  under  her  patient  leadership. 
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It  was  the  life  she  had  chosen— to  dedicate  herself  to  them; 
and  for  that  she  had  struggled  the  long  years  through  High 
School  and  Seminary;  for  that  she  had  borne  cheerfully 
and  without  complaint  the  hardships  of  her  lot;  and— and 
for  that  she  had— 

She  stuffed  the  covers  into  her  mouth  to  hold  back  the 
cry  of  anguish  which  rose  there.  Everything  she  did,  every 
move  she  made,  every  thought  she  had,  led  her  inevitably 
to  the  same  place.  She  could  not  close  her  eyes  for  a  minute 
without  seeing  the  dim  hallway  with  the  morning  sun  be- 
ginning to  creep  through  the  front  door  transom,  and  the 
library  where  she  had  fled  in  her  terror  and  he  had  followed 
and  trapped  her.  Even  the  smallest  pieces  of  furniture  in 
this  room,  which  she  had  scoured  so  many  needless  times 
over  and  over  at  the  nagging  insistence  of  a  desiccated 
woman,  were  engraved  on  her  memory  forever— the  rugs 
on  the  floor,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  vases  on  the 
mantel;  the  sofa  backed  up  against  the  table  in  the  center, 
with  the  books  and  the  ash  tray  and— and  the  shining, 
sharp  paper-cutter  (God  forgive  her  the  thought  she  had 
had)  lying  upon  it,  always  in  the  same  places,  always  look- 
ing exactly  like  the  time  before. 

It  was  driving  her  mad— mad— mad.  For  four  days  now 
she  had  been  a  woman  more  dead  than  alive,  walking,  talk- 
ing, working,  just  the  same  as  ever.  But  all  the  time  she 
had  carried  within  her  the  dead  weight  of  a  memory  which 
was  killing  her. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  her  body  relaxed  a  little,  a  wordless 
prayer  formed  in  her  heart. 

"Dear  God  of  black  and  white  alike:  what  do  you  require 
that  a  woman  should  do  for  love?  What  sort  of  world  have 
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you  built  here,  where  a  woman  must  degrade  and  debase 
herself  to  live?  where  the  greedy  and  lustful  enslave  and 
devour  the  good  and  pure  for  the  sake  of  their  own  ap- 
petites? Can  you  not  see  that  hunger  is  stalking  through  the 
land?  And  do  you  realize  what  misery  and  despair  he  is 
causing?  Or  is  it  your  will  that  millions  of  your  children 
should  go  unfed  and  unclothed  in  body  and  soul  through 
the  wind  and  storm  just  for  this—  to  furnish  a  few  beasts 
who  have  long  since  lost  the  shape  and  substance  of  human- 
ity with  food  for  their  greed?" 


She  opened  her  eyes  suddenly.  Granny  was  standing  by 
the  bed,  shaking  her.  "Git  up,  honey,"  she  said  gently,  "  'tis 
time  you  was  dressin'.  Does  you  be  late  to  yo'  work  and 
dem  white  folks  gits  mad  wid  you,  den  you  loses  de  only  job 
we  is  got  in  dis  fambly." 

Jane  had  drifted  into  a  light  sleep.  She  shook  herself  and 
rose  slowly  from  the  bed,  trying  not  to  disturb  Charles  or 
the  children.  Granny  shuffled  out  into  the  kitchen  and 
Jane  heard  her  stirring  up  the  fire  and  preparing  breakfast. 
She  did  not  feel  rested  after  her  brief  sleep.  A  sensation 
of  nausea  troubled  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  and  a  low  hum- 
ming sound  started  in  her  head. 

She  tried  to  steady  herself,  and  managed  to  finish  dress- 
ing without  waking  the  other  occupants  of  the  room.  When 
she  entered  the  kitchen,  Granny  turned  from  the  stove 
and  examined  her  face  long  and  earnestly.  Jane  tried  to 
smile  at  her. 

"Is  you  sick,  Jane?  How  come  yo'  face  lookin'  so  ashy 
and  peaked  dis  mornin'?" 
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"Oh,  it's  nothing,  Granny,  I  didn't  sleep  much  last 
night,  that's  all." 

Under  Granny's  sharp  eyes  she  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
tried  to  force  a  few  mouthsful  of  food  down  her  throat. 
She  would  eat  again  when  she  reached  the  place  she 
worked,  but  she  had  a  long  walk  ahead  of  her,  and  she 
usually  ate  a  small  breakfast  at  home  before  she  left. 
Everything  tasted  like  sawdust  this  morning,  and  after  a 
while  she  gave  up  and  sat  miserably  in  her  chair  looking 
at  Granny. 

"What  is  wrong  wid  you  dis  last  week,  Jane?  You  ain't 
eatin'  nothin'.  How  you  expec'  to  keep  yo'  stren'th  widout 
no  food?  Does  you  git  sick,  den  we  starves  and  dat's  a 
fact" 

Her  voice  was  full  of  alarm.  Her  kind,  anxious  eyes 
looked  right  through  Jane,  who  did  not  try  to  answer  her, 
but  turned  again  to  the  food  and  began  forcing  it  down 
her  throat.  She  felt  better  with  the  warm  coffee  inside  of 
her;  the  feeling  of  nausea  did  not  make  her  quite  so  sick; 
but  the  low  humming  sound  and  the  heavy  beating  of  her 
blood  through  her  temples  gave  her  no  peace. 

In  the  next  room  she  heard  Charles  yawning  loudly. 
He  made  a  practice  of  getting  up  when  she  got  up,  and 
of  walking  down  the  road  to  the  Bridge  leading  into  the 
city  with  her.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  he  tried  to  save  his 
manhood  and  his  pride.  She  loved  him  for  it. 

"Jane,  sugar,"  he  called  through  the  doorway  as  he 
dressed,  "how  come  you  didn't  wake  me  dis  mornin'?  What 
you  tryin'  to  do,  sneak  off  wid  another  man?" 

Hand  in  hand,  man  and  woman,  husband  and  wife,  they 
walked  toward  the  Bridge.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  the 
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cool,  shy  eyes  of  Spring  smiled  at  them.  Jane's  heart  was 
heavy  as  lead  in  her  breast,  her  knees  were  weak  and  wobbly 
on  the  rough  road,  her  hot  eyes  burned  all  the  beauty  out 
of  tender  green  shrubs,  burned  all  that  was  lovely  and 
beautiful  out  of  blooming  trees  and  budding  flowers.  Be- 
side her  Charles'  voice,  talking  to  himself  more  than  to 
her,  spoke  words  which  were  meant  to  bring  comfort  to  a 
troubled  heart. 

"I'll  go  over  to  de  Mill  agin  today,  honey,  dey  tell  me 
work  is  openin'  up  and  times  is  gittin'  better.  Maybe,  I'll 
git  me  a  job  dis  time." 

She  nodded  her  head  in  agreement.  Charles  was  a  good 
man,  a  kind  man,  a  proud  man.  He  was  not  an  educated 
man;  he  had  not  had  her  ambition,  nor  her  advantages, 
but  he  was  a  deep,  strong,  gentle  man;  and  she  knew  it  was 
breaking  his  heart  to  have  to  walk  beside  her  each  day  as 
she  left  for  work,  when  there  was  no  job  for  him  to  put 
his  giant's  strength  into. 

"Yes,  Charles,"  she  said  softly,  smiling  up  into  his  face, 
"maybe,  you'll  be  lucky  today.  You  deserve  it." 

He  was  such  a  big  man,  a  proud  man,  a  patient  man! 

Her  own  words  moaned  in  her  ears  like  the  bending  of 
great  trees  above  her  head.  And  to  drown  them  out,  she 
said  again,  louder  than  before,  "Maybe,  today  will  be  your 
lucky  day,  Charles.  You  deserve  to  get  you  a  job  today 


sure." 


And  he  answered  her,  his  simple  heart  suddenly  full  of 
hope  again  at  her  words.  "Dey  do  tell  me  things  is  better 
in  de  Mills  for  a  fack.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones,  honey,  dat  I'll 
git  me  a  job  today." 

At  the  Bridge  she  did  not  trust  herself  to  stop  or  speak, 
but  squeezed  his  hand  in  a  wordless  farewell  and  hurried 
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across  the  river  which  separated  her  two  worlds.  At  the  far 
end  she  turned  for  one  more  look  behind.  He  was  standing 
as  she  had  left  him,  his  body  poised  on  his  powerful  legs, 
his  head  lifted  defiantly  as  he  watched  his  woman  go  out  to 
do  the  man's  work  for  the  family. 

(3) 

When  she  came  through  the  pantry  door  into  the  dining 
room  to  set  the  table  for  breakfast,  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps and  the  clatter  of  the  dishes  reached  his  listening 
ears.  He  hurried  at  once  to  the  banisters  and  called  down 
to  her. 

"Jane,  is  that  you,  Jane?" 

His  voice  was  trembling  with  eagerness. 

"Jane/'  he  called  again,  not  waiting  for  an  answer,  "is 
that  you,  Jane?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  shuddering,  "I'm  fixing  breakfast" 

"You  come  here,  Jane,"  he  called  impatiently,  "break- 
fast can  wait." 

She  heard  his  footsteps  pacing  up  and  down  the  hall, 
but  she  went  doggedly  on  with  her  work. 

"Jane!  Jane!" 

His  voice  was  sharp  with  anger,  and  she  heard  his  slip- 
pered feet,  as  too  impatient  to  wait  longer,  he  clattered 
down  the  steps.  She  stopped  and  leaned  weakly  against  the 
side  of  the  table. 

When  he  came  into  the  dining  room,  she  pulled  herself 
together  with  an  effort  and  confronted  him.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  bathrobe,  a  stout,  red-faced  man,  with  thick  lips  and 
obscene,  shining  eyes.  He  had  not  even  paused  to  wipe  all 
the  lather  from  his  face  when  her  arrival  interrupted  his 
morning  shave. 
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He  was  breathing  with  difficulty  as  he  came  to  a  halt  in 
front  of  her.  She  grasped  the  side  of  the  table  and  looked 
at  him  helplessly. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  demanded  angrily. 
"Who  do  you  think  you  are?" 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  head  was  going  round  and 
round.  His  red  face  with  the  little  streaks  of  lather  still  on 
it  spun  around  with  it,  and  made  it  so  that  she  hardly 
recognized  him. 

He  touched  her  shoulder  and  tried  to  smile.  "Nice  Jane," 
he  said,  "you  don't  mind,  you  know  you  don't." 

She  recoiled  and  stepped  back  from  him.  He  advanced 
and  seized  her  roughly  about  the  waist. 

"Do  I  have  to  go  through  with  this  every  morning?"  he 
demanded.  "What's  the  big  idea?" 

She  broke  away  and  by  some  deep  instinct  retreated 
through  the  hallway  directly  into  the  library.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  could  not  remember  why  it  was  that  she  had 
hurried  to  this  place  again.  It  looked  just  as  it  always  had, 
everything  was  in  its  proper  place,  and  she,  herself,  sud- 
denly had  the  feeling  through  the  deep  fog  in  her  brain 
that  all  these  events  were  really  part  of  the  past,  that  what 
she  was  doing  at  this  moment  had,  in  fact,  already  been 
done  before,  and  would  be  done  again  and  again  and  again. 
Then  recollection  came  to  her.  Eagerly  her  eyes  sought  the 
table  behind  the  sofa.  Ah,  yes!  There  it  was,  shining  and 
friendly,  and  she- 
He  rushed  into  the  room  after  her.  He  was  running,  and 
as  he  ran  his  red  face  and  shining  eyes  made  him  appear 
unreal  and  dangerous.  A  sudden  weakness  came  over  Jane, 
and  she  sank  blindly  onto  the  sofa. 

Instantly  he  was  upon  her.  He  sat  down  beside  her  and 
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seized  her  in  his  arms.  With  his  left  hand  he  grabbed  her 
arm  cruelly  as  she  tried  to  rise  and  held  her.  All  the  time 
he  was  making  a  low,  clucking  sound  with  his  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

At  the  touch  of  his  hands  on  her  breasts  she  felt  faint 
and  when  his  damp,  soapy  face  touched  her  cheek,  she  lost 
all  contact  with  reality.  When  she  struggled  back  out  of 
the  shadows  an  instant  later,  his  brutal  hands  were  indus- 
triously ripping  her  clothes  from  her  body.  She  screamed 
and  tried  to  push  him  away.  ''Don't,  oh,  please,  sir,  don't/' 

His  body  was  pressed  close  above  her  and  she  could 
hardly  move.  "You  don't  mind,"  he  gasped,  clawing  at  the 
clothes.  "Whoever  heard  of  you  minding." 

The  humming  in  her  head  grew  louder.  Familiar  words 
began  to  do  strange  things  in  her  brain. 

"Dear-white-of-God-alike-and-black.  .  .  .  Little 
Jenny  is  such  a  small,  timid  child.  She  was  born  by  the 
light  of  the  new  moon,  and  she  does  not  understand  un- 
kindness  and  brutality.  .  .  .  What— sort— of— built— have— 
you— a— world— here.  .  .  .  Why,  she  even  trembles  when  her 
father  speaks  roughly  to  her.  She  could  not  bear  the  touch 
of  cruel  hands  on  her  body.  .  .  ." 

She  turned  her  head  in  desperation,  groaning  at  the 
harsh  contact  of  his  brutal  fingers.  On  the  table  as  if  seen 
in  a  dream  her  desperate  eyes  glimpsed  the  paper-cutter 
again. 

"Can —you —not— stalking—  that— hunger— is— through— 
the— land— see.  .  .  .  Charles  is  not  an  educated  man.  But  he 
is  a  good  man,  kind  and  gentle.  He  has  had  to  work  hard 
with  his  hands  all  his  life,  and  he  cannot  live  at  peace  with 
himself  when  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do.  ...  Make— 
this— Charles— his— lucky— oh,  God— day.  .  .  ." 
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Slowly  she  reached  out  her  hand  and  seized  it.  It  felt 
cool  and  strong  in  her  hot  hand.  She  grasped  the  heavy 
handle  firmly,  screaming  a  little  at  his  urgent  fury.  She 
felt  a  small  trickle  of  blood  on  her  breast,  running  slowly 
down  to  her  stomach.  She  began  to  pray,  half  out  loud, 
"Oh,  Lord.  Oh,  Lord,  my  God." 

Above  her  he  was  pressing  down  upon  her.  She  placed 
her  left  arm  under  him  and  lifted  his  head  up  slightly  with 
her  hand,  relaxing  her  rigid  body  a  little.  He  mistook  this 
for  a  sign  of  surrender  and  paused  to  assist  her. 

"I  knew  you  didn't  mind/'  he  whispered  triumphantly. 
"Who  ever  heard  of  a  nigger  .  .  ." 

She  made  a  quick  thrust  into  his  throat,  deep  and  swift, 
with  all  her  strength.  The  blood  gushed  out  in  a  stream  and 
spread  over  her  half-naked  body.  With  a  final  ferocious 
twist  she  pushed  the  blade  deeper,  and  lay  there  too  weak 
to  move,  bathing  in  the  warm  blood.  The  heavy  body  above 
her  relaxed  slowly,  she  could  feel  the  life  oozing  out  of  it 
upon  her.  Presently,  it  slumped  over  and  slid  down  to  the 
floor  with  a  dull,  restful  sound.  She  closed  her  eyes  tightly 
and  in  her  ears  the  heavy  humming  grew  softer  .  .  .  and 

.  softer.  . 
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OLD  MAN,  OLD  MAN 

WE  ALL  LOVED  the  old  man.  He  looked  like  a  patriarch  with 
his  long  white  hair,  his  sensitive  features,  his  blue  eyes 
and  the  dignified  way  he  moved  about  among  the  other 
patients.  Out  in  the  world  he  had  been  a  concert  pianist 
at  one  time,  and  after  that  a  teacher  of  music;  and  while 
he  was  with  us,  he  never  lost  that  alert  air  of  inner-consecra- 
tion which  is  a  quality  I  have  observed  in  a  few  musicians 
and  poets. 

His  sister,  accompanied  by  sundry  awkward  and  solicitous 
cousins,  brought  him  to  the  Hospital.  He  did  not  wait  for 
an  introduction,  but  informed  me  at  once  that  he  was 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  that  the  large  retinue  of  cousins, 
who  clustered  protectingly  about  him,  were  members  of 
his  royal  suite.  In  my  work  I  was  accustomed  to  this  sort 
of  thing,  so  I  accepted  his  announcement  without  protest 
or  surprise.  He  seemed  to  appreciate  my  attitude  immensely. 

His  sister  was  an  heroic  person.  She  was  a  small,  nervous 
woman  with  lovely  patient  eyes  and  an  atrocious  name- 
Penelope  Harvey.  "Miss  Penelope  Harvey,"  she  was  careful 
to  emphasize. 

She  taught  school  in  some  remote  hamlet  in  Virginia, 
and  she  told  me  very  firmly,  but  with  a  simple  dignity 
which  was  beautiful  to  behold,  that  she  was  alone  in  the 
world  except  for  her  "dear  brother,"  that  up  to  now  her 
whole  life  had  revolved  about  him  and  his  music,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  years  she  had  managed  to  save  a  small  sum 
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of  money  for  her  own  independence  in  the  future,  but 
that  she  was  willing,  even  anxious,  to  spend  it  now  to 
help  her  brother  regain  his  health. 

''All  of  it,"  I  remember  she  said  with  tight  lips,  trying 
to  pretend  that  the  world  had  not  come  tumbling  down 
about  her  head,  "every  cent  is  at  his  disposal.  I  shall  live 
only  in  the  hope  that  someday  he  will  be  able  to  come  back 
home  again."  And  throughout  our  conference  that  day  in 
my  office,  she  repeated  this  many  times.  "I  shall  have 
nothing  to  live  for  now,  except  his  recovery,  his  return 
home " 

I  got  the  impression  that  this  desire,  which  had  taken 
such  a  firm  grip  on  her,  might  become  an  obsession,  and 
so  I  tried  to  tell  her  as  kindly  and  gently  as  I  could  that 
often  diseases  of  the  kind  her  brother  suffered  with  were 
stubborn  and  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  and  that  she 
must  not  expect  too  much. 

But  she  would  not  be  warned.  As  we  walked  down  the 
long  hallway,  the  last  thing  she  said  was,  "I  hope  he  will 
improve  rapidly,  Doctor.  I  shall  be  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing him  back  home  you  know." 

Then  she  shook  hands  with  great  firmness  and  walked 
away  to  face  alone  God  only  knows  what  sort  of  loneliness 
and  despair  in  a  house  with  a  piano,  but  no  music. 

The  Hospital  was  badly  overcrowded,  and  we  had  to 
locate  Mr.  Harvey  in  the  only  available  place  on  the  Ward 
—in  the  room  with  another  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Dodson, 
who  thought  that  he  was  John  the  Baptist. 

Much  to  our  relief  they  got  on  famously.  At  first  Mr. 
Harvey  was  inclined  to  resent  Mr.  Dodson's  persistent 
prophesies,  and  in  protest  he  would  begin  to  paint  in  lurid 
language  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  glories  of  the  Empire 
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before  he,  its  founder  and  head,  had  been  so  ignominiously 
exiled  into  this  miserable  dungeon  prison  on  the  isle  of 
St.  Helena. 

We  did  the  best  we  could  for  him.  He  was  a  gentle  soul, 
for  all  his  warlike  delusions.  He  took  readily  to  occupa- 
tional therapy,  and  with  his  trained  arms  and  hands  be- 
came quite  adroit  at  minor  forms  of  carpentry. 

And  we  encouraged  him  to  continue  with  his  music.  At 
first  he  refused  to  touch  the  piano,  and  when  anyone  else 
played  in  his  presence,  he  became  greatly  agitated  and  gave 
way  to  spells  of  the  most  violent  grief.  But  one  evening  on 
my  way  through  the  Ward,  quite  suddenly  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  favorite  Chopin  Waltz,  beautifully  played,  com- 
ing from  the  Recreation  Room.  I  tiptoed  to  the  door,  and 
there  was  Mr.  Harvey  at  the  piano,  and  beside  him  sat 
Mr.  Dodson,  delighted  and  amazed  at  his  friend's  talents. 

It  was  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget.  Often,  even  now,  I 
think  of  that  anachronistic  little  scene— Napoleon  Bona- 
parte playing  Chopin's  dainty  music  to  John  the  Baptist  at 
twilight  in  a  big  room  with  bars  in  the  windows. 

After  that  Mr.  Harvey  seemed  to  get  better.  He  began 
to  play  every  day,  and  referred  to  himself  less  and  less  in 
the  character  of  his  delusion.  Gradually,  it  appeared  that  he 
was  abandoning  the  role  altogether,  and  we  began  to  have 
some  hopes  for  him. 

One  day  he  asked  for  a  Bible  of  his  own  and  began  to 
study  it  assiduously.  I  concluded  at  the  time  that  this  was 
a  gesture  of  self-defense  on  Mr.  Harvey's  part.  For  Mr. 
Dodson  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
he  could  (and  did  I  am  sorry  to  say)  recite  great  portions 
of  it  from  memory,  apparently  unaware  of  the  paradox. 

Now,  Mr.  Harvey  from  the  first  had  disapproved  of  the 
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teachings  of  the  New  Testament  as  expounded  by  his  room- 
mate. So  he  took  the  Old  Testament  for  his  province,  and 
began  to  live  in  the  sonorous  teachings  and  spirit  of  the 
great  prophets— Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  He  would 
argue  with  Mr.  Dodson  for  long  periods  at  a  time  on  the 
superiority  of  the  Old  Testament  over  the  New  as  a  book 
for  the  guidance  of  mankind. 

I  stopped  outside  their  room  one  day  and  heard  them  at 
it.  Mr.  Dodson  was  reciting  from  the  sermon  on  the  Mount: 

' 'Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted, 
"Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

But  Mr.  Harvey  interrupted  him.  "No,  no,"  he  protested. 
"You  must  not  let  him  say  things  like  that.  You  must  not 
let  him  teach  any  such  doctrines." 

Mr.  Dodson,  however,  went  right  on: 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  Mr.  Harvey  was  not  to  be  shunted  aside  so  easily. 
"Can't  you  see  that  all  this  talk  about  meekness  and 
humility  is  bad?"  he  cried.  "Men  will  all  become  slaves 
unless  they  are  taught  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  themselves." 

Then  he  began  to  recite  himself: 

"I  am  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord:  I  am  weary  with  hold- 
ing in." 

"I  am  the  light  and  the  Life,"  shouted  Mr.  Dodson 

"But,  but,"  objected  Mr.  Harvey.  .  .  . 
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And  I  left  them  at  it.  It  was  hard  to  believe  even  in  this 
house  of  tortured  understanding.  But  here  they  were, 
earnestly  debating  between  themselves  what  kind  of  message 
a  man  should  deliver  to  suffering  mankind  when  he  should 
be  born  into  the  world— almost  two  thousand  years  ago. 
And  quoting  his  own  words,  too. 

All  this  time  Miss  Penelope's  anxiety  for  her  brother's 
return  had  not  diminished.  Quite  the  contrary.  Accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  cousins,  she  made  frequent  visits, 
and  not  a  week  went  by  in  all  those  months  that  I  did  not 
receive  gentle,  urgent  notes  from  her.  She  promised  all 
manner  of  things.  Her  brother  could  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing at  home.  She  was  prepared,  she  said,  to  provide  a 
trustworthy  attendant  and  good  medical  care  for  him  just 
as  soon  as  we  felt  it  was  possible  for  him  to  return. 

Finally,  under  the  influence  of  her  persistence  and  of 
Mr.  Harvey's  good  conduct,  we  decided,  not  to  discharge 
him  from  the  Hospital  as  cured,  but  to  let  him  try  a  visit 
of  a  few  weeks  with  his  sister.  If  this  came  off  successfully, 
then  we  should  govern  our  conduct  toward  him  in  the 
future  accordingly. 

We  reached  this  conclusion  in  a  Staff  Conference  on 
Monday  and  wrote  her  to  call  for  him  on  Saturday.  On 
Friday  morning  we  told  Mr.  Harvey  of  our  plans.  We  were 
pleased  to  note  that  he  showed  no  immediate  excitement, 
although  his  indifference  to  the  announcement  worried  us 
a  little,  too.  He  went  at  once  to  his  room,  and  when  I 
passed  the  door  a  short  time  later,  he  was  talking  earnestly 
to  his  roommate. 

Everything  went  off  well  until  supper  that  night,  when 
Mr.  Dodson  became  suddenly  agitated,  refused  to  eat,  and 
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began  abusing  the  attendants  in  the  foulest  sort  of  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Harvey  tried  to  quiet  him,  but  he  turned  on  his 
friend  and  threatened  to  beat  him  over  the  head  with  a 
plate.  "Apostate,"  he  shrieked.  "Deserter." 

In  the  end  we  were  compelled  to  remove  him  from  the 
Ward  to  a  safer  place. 

Mr.  Harvey  seemed  to  take  this  very  well.  He  ate  a  little 
less  than  usual,  his  pulse  showed  a  slight  increase,  and  most 
of  the  night,  the  attendant  reported,  he  sat  up  in  his  room 
reading  his  Bible.  But  there  was  nothing  particularly  alarm- 
ing in  these  symptoms,  since  they  had  all  been  observed  in 
his  case  before,  and  so  we  saw  no  need  to  alter  our  plans. 

His  sister  came  very  early.  Her  face  was  shining.  I  took 
her  into  my  office,  alone,  had  a  final  talk  with  her,  and  sent 
for  her  brother.  She  was  trembling  with  excitement.  When 
Mr.  Harvey  came  in,  I  made  it  convenient  to  turn  my  back 
and  start  for  the  small  adjoining  room.  With  my  foot  on 
the  threshold  I  heard  her  cry,  "Brother,  oh,  Brother!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  I  heard  her  catch  her 
breath  and  utter  a  low  moan.  I  turned  in  a  flash.  Mr.  Har- 
vey was  towering  brutally  above  her,  arms  uplifted,  hands 
clenched. 

"Down  on  your  knees,"  he  shouted  in  a  fury. 

For  an  awful  instant  I  thought  he  was  going  to  strike  her. 
I  punched  the  emergency  button  on  my  desk  in  passing, 
and  leaped  toward  him. 

"Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Harvey,"  I  cried,  trying  to  attract  his 
attention. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  turned  on  me  ferociously. 
Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  screamed  at  me 
in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "Bow  down  before  Jehovah,  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts.'" 
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THE  DOCTOR  TOLD  me  to  forget  it.  "Ignore  it,"  he  said.  "It 
will  pass  away  in  time.  Dismiss  it  from  your  mind  and  pay 
no  attention  to  it." 

But  that  was  not  so  easy.  There  is  no  sight  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  to  haunt  a  man  like  a  row  of  mountains  rising  up 
out  of  the  darkness  with  the  stars  above  them  and  a  big 
moon  prowling  around  not  making  a  sound.  When  a  man 
just  whispers  in  an  atmosphere  like  that  it  sounds  loud 
enough,  but  when  he  hears  a  shriek  of  terror  in  the  moun- 
tains at  night  close  beside  him,  it  hums  in  his  ears  for  a 
long,  long  time  like  the  far  away  droning  of  innumerable 
bees. 

I  had  been  working  too  hard  on  a  novel  during  the 
winter;  I  was  about  to  have  a  nervous  breakdown;  and  my 
father  thought  that  a  few  weeks  spent  in  the  mountains 
would  do  me  good. 

"You  come  from  mountain  folks,  son,"  he  said  proudly. 
"You  need  a  few  weeks  of  outdoor  work  in  mountain  air 
to  set  you  up  again.  I'll  talk  to  the  doctor  and  your  uncle 
Herbert." 

Uncle  Herbert  was  a  lawyer,  the  rich  man  of  the  family. 
His  hobby  was  the  raising  of  apples,  and  he  owned  a  small 
orchard  in  the  mountains  near  Amherst  Courthouse.  He 
and  the  doctor  agreed  with  my  father  about  my  health,  so 
after  a  few  weeks  of  rest  at  home  in  Lynchburg,  I  packed 
my  suitcase  and  started  unannounced  for  the  mountains. 
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I  had  a  little  note  from  uncle  Herbert  in  my  pocket  ad- 
dressed to  the  man  who  lived  on  the  orchard  and  managed 
it  for  him. 

I  had  protested  at  first  that  we  should  give  this  man 
notice  of  my  coming,  but  both  uncle  Herbert  and  my  father 
waved  this  aside.  They  were  stubborn  on  that  point;  they 
cherished  some  sort  of  illusion  about  it,  I  think. 

"You  don't  know  mountain  people,"  uncle  Herbert  in- 
formed me  impatiently;  "they  are  plain  people,  not  much 
education,  but  they  are  the  most  hospitable  people  on 
earth.  Why,"  he  said,  as  if  the  very  suggestion  had  out- 
raged something  deep  inside  him,  "old  Jim  Haley  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  any  time,  night  or  day.  You  can  live  with 
him  and  his  family,  and  you  can  occupy  yourself  with  a 
little  work  around  the  orchard.  It  will  be  peaceful  and 
quiet  up  there  in  the  mountains  with  those  simple  people; 
you  will  be  able  to  rest  and  pull  yourself  together  again." 

I  remember  that  uncle  Herbert  closed  his  eyes  when  he 
said  this,  the  muscles  around  his  temples  relaxed,  and  his 
face  assumed  a  cherubic  and  benevolent  expression. 

I  rode  a  Bus  from  Lynchburg,  through  Amherst  Court- 
house, and  out  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The 
driver  was  a  garrulous  fellow  with  a  sense  of  humor.  Un- 
guardedly at  first  I  asked  a  great  many  questions  of  him; 
he  sensed  my  inexperience  and  nervousness;  and  promptly 
set  himself  with  gusto  the  task  of  reassuring  me. 

The  mountains  up  in  that  neighborhood,  he  said,  were 
full  of  ruffians  and  degenerates;  outsiders  were  not  wel- 
come there,  especially  city  folks;  all  manner  of  weird  events 
were  taking  place  there  now  that  repeal  of  Prohibition  had 
cut-in  on  the  profitable  merchandising  of  moonshine 
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whiskey.  "He'd  hate  to  be  me,"  he  announced  with  relish. 
"Hell,  he'd  hate  to  be  anybody  messin'  about  among  them 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  these  days." 

I  knew  quite  well  what  he  was  up  to,  and,  after  my  false 
start,  I  gave  him  as  little  satisfaction  as  possible.  But  my 
appearance  of  self  control  seemed  to  stir  him  to  greater 
efforts.  He  invited  the  only  other  occupants  of  the  Bus— 
a  dried-up  old  lady,  who  was  deaf,  and  a  very  young  girl, 
who  giggled  at  everything  he  said,— to  bear  witness  to  my 
folly.  It  was  "worth  a  man's  life  to  fool  around  them 
mountains,  now  wan't  it,  ma'am?"  .  .  .  "Nobody  couldn't 
pay  me  money  enough  to  try  it,  and  how  about  that,  miss?" 

And  the  old  lady,  who  had  understood  not  a  word,  smiled 
and  bobbed  her  head  in  gentle  agreement,  while  the  young 
girl  laughed  outright  at  the  prospect  of  so  foolhardy  an 
excursion  as  mine. 

Finally,  we  stopped  at  a  lonely  spot  on  the  highway,  he 
pointed  me  out  a  rough  road,  barely  traversable  it  seemed, 
but  revealing,  notwithstanding,  on  its  red  surface  the  faded 
marks  of  an  intrepid  automobile,  and  told  me  with  a 
mournful  grin  on  his  face  to  "follow  that  road  there  for  a 
coupla  miles,  and  watch  out  for  rattlesnakes."  Then  he 
drove  away  with  a  malicious  jangling  of  gears  and  a  farewell 
scream  of  his  siren. 

I  was  left  alone.  Mountains  were  all  around  me.  I  could 
see  the  highway  above  and  below  me  like  a  silver  cord 
wrapping  itself  around  my  destiny.  Alone  in  this  vastness 
I  felt  a  deepening  of  my  mood  of  depression.  I  was  acutely 
conscious  of  the  feeling  which  comes  over  city-bred  people 
when  they  are  alone  with  the  elemental  forces  of  nature— 
I  felt  that  someone,  or  something,  was  watching  me.  I 
seemed  to  feel  great  eyes  fixed  intently  on  me. 
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I  began  to  experience  a  mild  hysteria.  "I  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  here/'  I  told  myself.  "This  is  no  place  for  a  sick 
man.  I  am  in  no  condition  to  try  to  adjust  myself  to  an 
unaccustomed  mode  of  life  among  strangers." 

I  picked  up  my  suitcase  and  started  off.  The  road  was 
rough  and  hard  underfoot,  my  suitcase  chafed  my  hands, 
and  with  the  passing  of  time  the  dull  weight  of  it  at  the 
end  of  my  arm  became  an  acute  and  painful  problem.  All 
sorts  of  crazy  ideas  flashed  into  my  head.  "Suppose  I  am 
on  the  wrong  road,  after  all/'  I  thought.  "Suppose  that 
ruffian  of  a  driver  gave  me  false  instructions,  and  I  am  lost. 
Suppose  I  am  unable  to  find  anyone  dwelling  along  this 
road." 

I  tried  to  push  these  reflections  away.  The  mountains 
enveloped  me.  The  thick  underbrush  seemed  to  reach  long 
arms  out  as  if  to  seize  me  and  drag  me  into  its  mysterious 
depths.  When  I  noticed  that  the  sun  was  getting  lower  in 
the  heavens,  and  that  the  shadows  were  lengthening  along 
the  way,  this  increased  my  discomfiture. 

But  I  knew  there  was  no  use  to  turn  back  now.  Remem- 
bering the  warning  about  rattlesnakes,  I  increased  my  gait 
and  hurried  doggedly  along.  I  had  been  walking  steadily  for 
some  time;  I  was  unaccustomed  to  so  much  exertion;  and 
I  was  becoming  very  weary.  My  feet  were  hot  and  heavy 
and  the  burden  at  the  end  of  my  arm  was  assuming 
enormous  proportions. 

In  desperation  I  focused  my  eyes  on  a  cleared  spot  in 
front  of  me,  assuring  myself  that  from  there  I  could  get  a 
better  view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  probably  a 
sight  of  human  habitation. 

Fortunately,  I  was  not  disappointed.  The  road  made  an 
abrupt  right  turn  at  this  place,  and  directly  in  front  of  me 
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a  few  hundred  yards,  a  little  below  me,  a  cabin  nestled  com- 
fortably at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Behind  the  cabin  the 
mountains  rose  sheer  and  ominous,  but  in  front  of  it,  and 
all  around  it,  the  trees  of  the  small  orchard  stretched  in 
precise,  mechanical  rows.  A  large  field  of  young  corn  was 
growing  to  the  right  of  the  house,  and  beside  it  a  small 
creek  flowed  close  to  and  around  the  cabin's  rear.  Dashes  of 
color  in  the  front  yard  indicated  that  someone  was  trying 
to  cultivate  a  flower  garden  here. 

I  hurried  forward  eagerly.  Smoke  was  issuing  from  the 
huge  brick  chimney;  somewhere  in  the  rear  I  heard  the 
grunting  of  an  irascible  pig,  the  hysterical  cackling  of  a 
hen,  and  as  I  approached  nearer  to  the  house,  an  ancient 
setter  dog  emerged  suddenly  from  the  shadows  of  the  front 
porch,  wagging  his  tail  furiously  and  barking  in  a  desultory 
fashion. 

I  went  through  the  gate  and  passed  among  the  flowers 
toward  the  front  porch.  It  was  a  small,  very  young  garden, 
not  at  all  well-kept,  but  I  felt  grateful  for  it  just  the  same. 
As  yet  no  human  face  had  shown  itself.  This  seemed  a  little 
peculiar  to  me,  for  the  dog  was  barking  louder  than  ever, 
and  I  had  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  unlatching  and 
opening  the  gate. 

But,  "Mountain  folks  are  the  most  hospitable  people 
on  earth !"  said  uncle  Herbert,  and  bravely  I  tried  to  gather 
comfort  from  the  thought. 

The  whole  place  had  an  appearance  of  confusion  and 
disarray.  The  cabin  needed  paint  badly;  the  grass  in  the 
yard  had  not  been  properly  clipped  for  weeks;  and  the  poor 
paths  of  the  garden,  the  neglected  flowers  struggling  so 
bravely  among  the  weeds  toward  their  brief  moment  of 
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life  and  color,  testified  on  closer  observation  to  the  presence 
in  this  lonely  cabin  of  a  niggardly  and  slovenly  spirit. 

As  a  defense  against  my  deepening  depression  I  tried  to 
conjure  up  a  feeling  of  elation  and  hope.  Perhaps,  I  told 
myself,  I  was  unduly  apprehensive  about  this  venture.  Per- 
haps, I  was  really  on  the  threshold  of  a  memorable  expe- 
rience after  all.  Perhaps,  there  dwelt  in  this  picturesque 
setting— 

I  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  these  meditations  by 
a  rude  voice  behind  me,  "Well!" 

It  startled  me.  I  dropped  my  suitcase  and  turned  in  a 
flash.  I  found  myself  confronted  by  an  older  man,  very 
slender,  with  stooped  shoulders  and  brown  leathery  flesh. 
His  dark,  shifty  eyes  out  of  a  wind-  and  sun-beaten  counte- 
nance were  malevolent  and  full  of  suspicion.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  seemed  under  the  spell  of  strong  emotions.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  the  traditional  mountain  taciturnity  in 
his  conduct.  He  did  not  even  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
return  his  greeting,  nor  to  explain  my  presence. 

"We  don't  want  to  buy  nothin',"  he  blurted  out,  and  the 
words  seemed  to  rouse  him  to  fresh  fury,  for  he  raised  his 
voice,  "we  ain't  got  no  time  to  fool  with  strangers  around 
here.  We  ain't  got-" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  I  could  see  him  clenching  his 
teeth  as  if  he  were  angry  with  himself  for  unwontedly 
talking  so  much. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
reply  immediately.  I  opened  my  mouth  a  couple  of  times 
like  a  fish,  but  astonishment  and  the  cold  hostility  in  the 
other's  manner  rendered  me  speechless.  Behind  me  in  the 
cabin  I  was  vaguely  conscious  for  the  first  time  of  the 
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sound  of  footsteps  moving  about,  and  of  someone  coughing 
at  intervals. 

Finally  I  found  my  voice.  "My  name  is  Morton,"  I  ven- 
tured cautiously,  "Richard  Morton." 

I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  change  in  his  expression, 
so  I  hurried  on.  "I  am  looking  for  Mr.  James  Haley." 

He  studied  me  closely.  Now  I  knew  what  it  was  he  had 
reminded  me  of  from  the  first— a  steel-trap,  cold,  merciless, 
relentless. 

"I'm  Haley,"  a  voice  said,  but  I  swear  to  you  I  did  not 
see  his  lips  move. 

I  had  the  letter  from  my  uncle  in  my  hand  by  this  time. 
I  handed  it  over  without  a  word,  my  own  desire  to  speak 
frozen  in  me.  He  opened  it  quickly  and  began  reading  it, 
his  lips  moving  laboriously.  He  seemed  to  have  difficulty 
making  out  the  simple  typewritten  lines. 

Behind  me  I  heard  the  closing  of  a  door,  and  I  turned 
toward  the  house  again.  A  slovenly  female  likeness  of  the 
man  stood  on  the  porch,  observing  me  with  dull  eyes.  She 
examined  me  from  head  to  foot,  unashamedly,  her  eyes 
running  slowly  up  and  down  my  body.  I  had  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  nakedness  as  if  those  smoldering 
eyes  were  undressing  me  in  public. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  the  man's  daughter.  There 
was  the  same  slenderness  of  body,  the  same  sharpness  of 
feature.  But,  whereas,  the  man's  eyes  were  alert,  shrewd 
and  intelligent,  the  girl's  were  dull  and  lifeless;  whereas, 
his  lips  were  firm  and  determined,  hers  hung  loosely  apart, 
giving  her  face  an  appearance  of  semi-idiocy. 

Her  leisurely  examination  of  me  completed,  she  turned 
toward  the  man.  "What  is  hit,  pa?"  she  inquired  in  a 
strained,  high  voice,  which  suited  her  countenance  well. 
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The  man  did  not  look  up  nor  reply.  He  delivered  himself 
of  a  kind  of  grunt,  and  the  girl,  unable  to  contain  her 
curiosity,  lumbered  without  a  sign  of  fear  to  his  side,  reached 
a  heavy  hand  out  to  grasp  a  corner  of  the  letter  and  began 
demanding  in  an  excited  chant,  "What  do  hit  say,  pa? 
Read  hit  out  loud.  What  do  hit  say,  pa?" 

I  watched  them  together.  The  man,  after  his  preliminary 
and  unexpected  outburst,  was  in  full  command  of  himself. 
He  shook  the  girl's  hand  away,  pushed  her  slightly  aside, 
and,  ignoring  her  urgent  entreaties,  spoke  to  me  in  a  more 
friendly  manner,  "Howdy,  Mr.  Morton." 

He  smiled  for  the  first  time,  extending  his  hand.  I  noticed 
that  half  of  one  of  his  front  teeth  was  gone. 

"We  are  plain  people,"  he  said  apologetically,  almost 
servilely,  "but  we  make  you  welcome." 

There  was  no  word  of  explanation  for  his  rudeness.  Mr. 
Haley's  hand  was  damp  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  His  hand- 
clasp did  not  make  me  feel  welcome.  From  the  cabin  I 
heard  again  the  sound  of  a  man  and  woman  speaking  softly 
together. 

Standing  there  in  the  presence  of  this  sinister  man  and 
his  daughter  was  not  a  situation  likely  to  promote  assurance 
or  composure  even  in  a  person  whose  nerves  were  healthier 
than  mine.  I  felt  acutely  uncomfortable.  Mr.  Haley's  sud- 
den show  of  friendliness  did  not  deceive  me.  I  knew  that 
I  was  not  wanted  here.  I  knew  more  than  that,  oh,  much 
more.  I  knew  that  my  presence  in  this  cabin  at  this  time 
had  a  significance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  unannounced 
arrival  of  an  unexpected  guest. 

Mr.  Haley  began  to  occupy  himself  busily  with  the  duties 
of  a  host.  "Amantha,"  he  bawled  toward  the  cabin.  The 
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name  sounded  incongruous  and  strangely  musical  to  me. 
Amantha!  Amanthal 

"Yes,  yes,"  a  husky  voice  replied  promptly.  "Just  a 
minute." 

I  directed  my  attention  toward  the  cabin.  Inside  I  heard 
light  footsteps  moving  about,  punctuated  by  the  sound  of 
a  low,  hacking  cough.  A  man  and  woman  exchanged  swift 
remarks  in  low  tones. 

We  all  stood  there  in  silence  waiting  for  her.  I  noted  that 
a  complete  change  had  come  over  the  faces  of  both  my 
companions.  The  sound  of  that  rich  voice  had  transformed 
them.  Mr.  Haley's  body  was  poised  and  tense,  and  the 
expression  in  his  cold  eyes  strained  and— and  eager.  He 
was  looking  toward  the  door,  and  as  I  watched  him  I  felt 
a  distinct  repulsion  at  the  sight. 

But  it  was  the  girl's  expression  which  impressed  me  most. 
Her  dull  eyes  were  suddenly  alive  with  hatred,  her  slovenly 
body  rigid  with  fury.  She  glanced  rapidly  back  and  forth 
between  her  father's  rapt  face  and  the  doorway,  and  seizing 
the  edge  of  his  sleeve,  she  jerked  it  spasmodically  up  and 
down,  and  began  to  mutter  a  low,  incoherent  jargon 
through  her  thick  lips.  Her  father  moved  quickly  away, 
darted  a  swift  glance  at  me,  and  spoke  to  her  sharply.  "Shut 
up,  Bella."  She  became  silent  again. 

Added  to  my  nervousness,  I  began  to  feel  an  element  of 
unreality  in  all  this.  I  shook  myself  impatiently.  There  was 
a  definite  dreamlike  quality  to  these  events.  Our  attitudes 
even  seemed  to  suggest  a  ritual.  The  mountains  were  all 
around  us,  dark,  foreboding  and  mysterious  with  the  setting 
sun  behind  them.  The  flowers  in  the  garden,  bereft  of  the 
friendly  sun,  appeared  abandoned  and  helpless  like  little 
doomed  specks  against  the  night's  ominous  immensity.  And 
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we,  too  (the  three  of  us  standing  there  in  the  twilight), 
what  about  us?  Who  were  we?  From  where  had  we  come? 
And  into  what  awful  dark  night  were  we  moving? 

I  felt  the  old  dog's  wet  nose  touching  my  hand.  I  patted 
his  head,  glancing  down  toward  him,  and  when  I  raised  my 
eyes  again,  she  was  standing  there. 

Instinctively  I  took  in  a  deep,  deep  breath.  I  knew  at  once 
that  she  did  not  belong  in  this  place.  She  held  her  head 
slightly  to  one  side  as  if  she  were  listening  for  a  voice  from 
behind  to  summon  her  back  into  the  cabin,  and  this  attitude 
of  tender  alertness  gave  her  whole  body  the  suspended  and 
graceful  animation  of  a  bird  poised  before  taking  flight. 
In  contrast  to  the  blue-blackness  of  her  hair,  her  flesh 
was  very  pale,  her  eyes  soft,  and  there  was  an  expression 
of  strain  about  her  lips  as  if  she  kept  imprisoned  behind 
them  a  secret  which,  at  this  moment,  she  was  tempted  to 
divulge. 

Her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and  as  she  looked  at  me  I 
thought  I  detected  a  fervent  appeal  in  her  eyes.  She  looked 
directly  at  me  with  such  a  deep  and  profound  entreaty 
that  I  was  tempted  to  blurt  out,  "Who  are  you?  What 
is  it?" 

Those  were  my  exact  feelings.  She  was  standing  there 
looking  at  me,  and  I  was  fighting  down  this  absurd  impulse 
of  mine,  when  old  man  Haley's  sharp  voice  broke  the  spell. 

"This  here,"  he  said  directly  at  me,  "is  my  son's  wife,  Mr. 
Morton.  Gawge,  he  took  sick  down  in  town  a  coupla 
months  ago,  and  they  been  alivin'  here  offen  me  ever 


since." 


I  saw  her  wince  at  his  words,  and  heard  the  evil  satisfac- 
tion of  his  laughter. 
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They  tell  me  I  remained  at  the  cabin  ten  days.  It  seemed 
much  longer.  I  have  never  been  able  to  relate  the  events 
which  occurred  there  to  a  period  in  time  like  any  of  the 
other  things  which  have  happened  to  me  in  my  life.  That 
is,  I  do  not  recall  clearly  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
days,  the  alternate  changes  from  dark  to  light,  which  mark 
definitely  the  passage  of  time. 

I  remember  the  shrouded  figures  of  the  mountains  with 
the  moonbeams  draped  about  them.  I  remember  the  deep 
silences  in  the  cabin,  punctuated  by  George's  dry  coughing 
on  those  first  nights,  and  Amantha's  whispered  tenderness 
drifting  through  the  thin  walls.  I  remember  the  sweet,  clean 
music  of  the  brook,  so  alien  to  human  misery,  and  the 
mournful  complaints  of  the  young  corn,  so  eloquent  of  it. 
It  would  have  been  beautiful,  if  it  had  not  been  so  horrible. 

For  I  remember,  too,  that  awful,  sleepless  night,  when  I 
lay  shocked  and  incredulous  and  heard  through  the  cabin 
walls  the  beastly  and  amorous  mumblings  of  old  man 
Haley  and  Bella,  his  daughter,  drunk  and  sleeping  in  the 
same  bed. 

And  through  it  all,  above  and  beyond  everything  else,  I 
remember  Amantha—  the  patience  of  her  eyes,  the  rich 
huskiness  of  her  voice,  the  beauty,  grimness  and  horror 
of  the  tragedy  we  shared  together. 

From  the  moment  I  looked  at  her,  from  that  first 
instinctive  impulse  of  mine  to  help  her,  my  life  seemed 
bound  to  hers  by  forces  stronger  than  any  chains.  I  spoke 
as  few  words  to  her  during  the  whole  time  as  possible.  We 
were  watched  so  closely  that  I  knew  any  other  course  would 
be  unwise.  But  just  the  same  I  realized,  and  she  knew,  that 
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my  presence  was  something  she  could  cling  to,  something 
reassuring  and  protecting. 

Nobody  said  anything  about  it,  but  I  began  to  under- 
stand almost  at  once  that  Amantha  and  her  husband  were 
virtually  held  prisoners  in  that  one  small  room  that  opened 
on  the  garden.  Old  man  Haley  was  fanatically  determined 
that  I  should  not  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  alone  with 
her. 

I  was  made  aware  of  this  on  the  very  first  night.  Bella  was 
preparing  supper.  At  every  opportunity  she  called  for 
Amantha  to  help  her,  complaining  at  her  in  dull  and  spite- 
ful undertones.  All  during  the  time  I  was  changing  my 
clothes  in  the  small  upstairs  room  to  which  I  was  assigned, 
I  could  hear  her  at  it.  It  irritated  me,  so  when  I  finished 
dressing,  I  hurried  down  to  the  kitchen. 

"May  I  help,  Miss  Bella? "  I  asked  in  my  best  city 
manner,  hoping  that  I  should  be  able  to  distract  her 
attention  from  Amantha. 

"No,"  she  said  shortly.  "I  don't  need  no  help." 

Amantha  gave  me  a  quick,  imploring  glance  from  under 
her  eyelids.  I  took  this  for  a  sign  and  drifted  to  the  front 
porch  and  sat  disconsolately  in  a  chair.  I  was  weary  from 
my  journey,  and  my  brain  was  in  a  turmoil.  I  could  not 
understand  what  was  going  on  in  this  place  at  all,  and  it 
annoyed  and  angered  me. 

"What  the  devil,"  I  reflected,  "is  this  all  about?  How 
did  this  girl  ever  get  mixed  up  with  these  people?  And 
what  are  they  trying  to  do  to  her?" 

I  felt  uncomfortable  and  nervous,  but  to  save  my  life  I 
could  think  of  no  answer  to  my  questions.  "Well,"  I  con- 
cluded finally,  "it  is  none  of  my  business  anyway,  thank 
God."  But  that  did  not  reassure  me. 
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Presently,  I  heard  Bella's  voice,  "Take  them  two  buckets 
down  to  the  spring,  'Manthy,  and  bring  'em  back  full,  full 
you  hear  me." 

I  rose  from  my  seat  and  when  Amantha  came  around 
the  side  of  the  cabin,  I  started  after  her. 

"Mrs.  Haley,"  I  called  softly.  "Mrs.  Haley-" 

But  she  hurried  on  without  looking  back,  the  old  dog 
trailing  behind  her.  I  was  about  to  start  after  her  despite  the 
rebuff,  when  Mr.  Haley  stepped  out  of  the  door  in  front  of 
me.  He  had  been  watching  me  all  the  time.  My  face  flushed 
with  vexation,  but  fortunately  he  did  not  give  me  a  chance 
to  utter  the  hot  words  which  sprang  to  my  lips. 

"Mr.  Morton,"  he  drawled,  "suppose  you  come  on  down 
to  the  barn  with  me  and  I'll  show  you  'round.  You  know," 
he  added  pointedly  as  we  started  off,  "I  always  says,  'House- 
work for  womenfolks,  and  barnwork  for  menfolks!'  Ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

After  that  I  was  more  cautious,  but  even  more  deter- 
mined. From  Mr.  Haley  on  that  first  night  at  the  barn  I 
gathered  that  his  son,  George,  against  his  father's  wishes, 
had  "got  hisself  educated  and  started  out  to  be  a  architect." 
He  had  been  too  good  for  his  own  kind  of  folks,  "farm 
work  wan't  good  enough  for  'im";  and  he  had  run  away 
and  started  out  on  his  own.  .  .  .  But  now  he  was  back 
again,  "him  and  his  wife  with  'im."  For  all  his  "high- 
falutin'  ideas,"  for  all  his  "educated  wife,"  here  he  was  back 
in  the  mountains  again,  "sick  and  good  for  nothin'  and  livin' 
offen  me." 

And  for  several  days  that  was  about  as  much  information 
as  I  could  get.  But  I  knew  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
to  this  matter  than  he  was  revealing.  Why  was  Mr.  Haley 
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afraid  to  have  me  speak  to  Amantha  alone?  What  was  the 
object  of  such  a  close  censorship?  And  why  did  Amantha 
keep  looking  at  me  with  that  dumb,  hopeless  entreaty? 

At  first  I  attributed  these  suspicions  to  my  imagination, 
chronically  inclined  to  be  overactive.  I  had  come  here  in 
the  first  place  for  my  health,  and  at  first  I  tried  to  push  these 
ideas  away  by  assuring  myself  that  I  was  taking  an  unnatu- 
rally morbid  and  exaggerated  attitude  of  the  whole  matter. 
"You  are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehole,"  I  told 
myself.  "Soon  you  will  become  better  adjusted  to  these 
people  and  the  kind  of  environment  they  live  in,  and  then 
the  whole  situation  will  be  cleared  up." 

I  made  my  conduct  as  discreet  as  possible,  and  tried  to 
enter  into  the  routine  of  the  place  as  best  I  could.  But  try- 
ing to  obtain  information  from  either  Mr.  Haley  or  Bella 
was  a  difficult  job.  So,  finally,  I  set  myself  to  wait  as 
patiently  as  I  could  for  a  chance  to  speak  to  Amantha 
alone. 

That  was  extremely  difficult.  Not  only  were  we  watched 
very  closely,  but  almost  the  only  time  Amantha  emerged 
from  her  room  nowadays  was  when  Bella  summoned  her  to 
perform  some  chore.  Nobody  entered  the  room  where  her 
husband  lay.  Mr.  Haley  and  Bella  both  avoided  it,  as  if  a 
ghost  were  harbored  there.  They  never  asked  about  him;  it 
was  the  rarest  thing  for  them  to  mention  his  name. 

As  for  me,  George  existed  only  as  a  husky  voice  heard 
through  thin  walls,  a  feeble  and  hollow  echo  between  spells 
of  coughing  and  the  low  music  of  his  wife's  speech.  For 
the  first  night  or  so  I  had  been  annoyed  and  unable  to  sleep 
because  of  the  persistence  of  his  coughing,  but  after  a 
while  I  must  have  become  used  to  it.  At  any  rate  I  awoke 
one  morning  and  it  suddenly  flashed  through  my  mind  that 
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I  had  not  been  bothered  by  George's  coughing.  "I  must  be 
getting  better/'  I  thought,  "I  must  have  slept  like  a  top. 
I  did  not  hear  him  coughing  all  night." 

That  was  the  same  day  that  I  managed  to  speak  to 
Amantha  alone.  Perhaps,  my  show  of  indifference  had 
deceived  Mr.  Haley.  For  he  went  that  afternoon  in  his 
truck  to  haul  some  lumber  back  from  a  distant  village.  I 
excused  myself  from  accompanying  him  on  the  score  of  a 
blister  which  had  formed  on  my  foot,  and  which  was  giving 
me  considerable  trouble.  After  a  whispered  conference  with 
his  daughter  the  old  man  left. 

Amantha  was  in  the  cabin  in  her  own  room  as  usual. 
Bella,  following  instructions,  was  watching  me.  It  was  not 
a  subtle  process;  she  simply  dogged  my  footsteps  as  long 
as  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house.  I  tried  several 
times  to  elude  her,  but  without  success.  Finally,  in  despera- 
tion I  conceived  a  little  stratagem. 

I  had  in  my  possession  a  small  cigarette  lighter  which 
I  knew  Bella  coveted.  Whenever  I  lit  a  cigarette,  I  noticed 
how  eagerly  she  observed  it,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
I  permitted  her  to  hold  it  in  her  hands  and  operate  it,  the 
utter  childlike  joy  which  it  gave  her,  amused  me. 

So  about  mail  time  I  said  to  her,  "Miss  Bella,  I've  got  an 
important  letter  coming  from  home,  but  I  can't  walk  all  the 
way  to  the  road  with  this  blister  the  way  it  is.  If  you  will 
just  slip  out  to  the  mailbox  and  bring  in  the  mail,  I'll  give 
you  this."  And  I  held  the  lighter  out  toward  her. 

I  did  not  think  she  understood  at  first.  She  reached  out 
her  hand  to  grasp  it,  but  I  jerked  it  away  and  began  explain- 
ing my  proposition  all  over  again.  The  result  surprised  me. 
Even  before  I  finished,  she  turned  on  her  heel  and  started 
at  a  slow  jog-trot  for  the  road. 
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It  was  a  good  half-mile  away  from  the  cabin,  so  I  knew 
she  would  be  gone  several  minutes.  I  stepped  quickly 
around  to  the  window  of  Amantha's  room.  She  was  waiting 
there  for  me;  she  had  been  listening  to  the  whole  conversa- 
tion. 

"Mrs.  Haley/'  I  began,  but  she  motioned  me  to  be  quiet. 
She  nodded  her  head  toward  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  I 
slipped  around  there  and  waited  for  her. 

She  came  out  immediately.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and 
today,  more  than  ever,  she  appeared  harassed  and  uneasy. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  really  alone  together 
since  my  arrival.  She  led  the  way  down  the  steps,  around 
the  house  to  a  small  seat  among  the  trees,  where  we  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  portion  of  the  road  without  exposing 
ourselves. 

"We'll  have  to  hurry/'  she  said  nervously,  glancing  about 
her. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "she'll  be  back  soon." 

We  had  scarcely  spoken  to  each  before,  and  now  we  felt 
self-conscious  and  ill  at  ease  in  each  other's  presence.  I 
spoke  first,  coming  immediately  to  what  was  uppermost  in 
my  mind. 

"What  is  it?"  I  inquired  without  preliminaries.  "What 
are  they  trying  to  do  to  you?" 

The  odd  question  did  not  seem  to  surprise  her.  She 
shook  her  head  in  a  baffled  gesture  and  moved  her  hands 
about  in  front  of  her  aimlessly.  Presently,  she  began 
talking.  .  .  . 

Her  husband  was  a  young  architect.  He  had  contracted 
tuberculosis  several  months  ago,  and  in  desperation,  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  place  she  could  take  him,  she  had 
brought  him  back  home  to  the  mountains.  "My  people  are 
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all  very  poor/'  she  said.  "And  the  public  institutions  were 
already  overcrowded—" 

But  I  interrupted  her.  "I  understand  all  that,"  I  said. 
"Mr.  Haley  told  me/'  She  looked  up,  surprised.  "But,"  I 
continued,  "that  is  not  what  I  want  to  ask  you  about."  She 
was  waiting  expectantly.  "What  is  troubling  you?"  I 
blurted  out  clumsily.  "What  is  it  that  makes  you  look  at 
me  as  you  do?" 

Her  face  turned  suddenly  even  paler,  but  she  did  not 
answer  at  once.  I  noticed  her  lips  were  trembling. 

"Please,"  I  begged.  "You  must  tell  me." 

"I  am  afraid."  Her  voice  was  barely  audible.  She  refused 
to  look  at  me.  "You  mustn't  go  away.  Mr.  Haley—.  Before 
you  came—.  Oh,  I  am  afraid." 

She  stopped  abruptly.  My  heart  was  pounding  against 
my  breast  with  terrific  force. 

"—A— a  sort  of  payment  for  our  being  here,"  she  whis- 
pered. "He  tried-" 

It  was  too  painful.  I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  stood  above 
her,  my  hands  clenched,  my  face  hot  with  shame  and 
anger.  I  was  trembling  like  a  leaf.  I  wanted  desperately  to 
say  something  to  comfort  her.  "Never  mind,"  I  said.  "Some- 
thing will  turn  up.  I'll  take  this  matter  up  with  my  uncle, 
and  as  soon  as  your  husband  begins  to  get  better—" 

She  stopped  me  with  a  dull,  hurt  little  movement.  I  felt 
her  fingers  fumbling  along  my  sleeve. 

"No,"  she  barely  whispered,  "he  will  not  get  better.  He— 
is-dead." 

The  way  she  said  it  stunned  me.  I  was  not  in  good  health 
and  I  shivered  as  if  from  a  sudden  chill. 

"Oh,"  I  said  desperately,  "you  are  just  tired,  you  mustn't 
become  discouraged.  You—" 
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But  again  those  flat  tones  announced  with  finality,  "He 
—is— dead." 

"Mrs.  Haley/'  I  protested,  trying  to  be  firm  and  patient, 
"you  must  get  a  grip  on  yourself.  You  are  tired  and  nervous; 
you  are  just  tormenting  yourself  with—" 

"He  died  last  night,"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
me.  "I  sat  beside  him  in  the  darkness  all  the  time."  She 
began  to  weep  in  a  broken  undertone.  "It  was  so  quiet  and 
peaceful." 

I  just  stood  there  helpless,  eyes  staring,  dumbfounded  at 
the  picture  she  conjured  up— the  dark  room,  the  still  body, 
her  sitting  in  the  unaccustomed  peace  and  quiet. 

"Mrs.  Haley,"  I  began  all  over  again.  "You-" 

But  she  leaped  to  her  feet  without  a  word,  gestured  out 
toward  the  road,  and  retreated  back  into  the  cabin  again. 

(3) 

She  left  me  in  a  terrible  state.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  suddenly 
involved  against  my  will  with  inexorable  and  implacable 
forces.  I  had  come  here  in  the  first  place  to  rest  and  recu- 
perate, and  see  what  I  had  stumbled  into.  Not  even  the 
finest  imagination  could  have  conceived  of  anything  more 
exquisite.  Here  she  was,  a  girl  accustomed  to  much  better 
things.  She  was  educated,  doubtless  she  loved  books  and 
music  and  the  pictures  her  artist-husband  painted.  And 
suddenly  she  found  herself,  through  no  fault  of  her  own, 
in  this  place,  deprived  of  all  the  simple,  clean  things  she 
had  enjoyed  before,  with  a  dead  husband  on  her  hands,  a 
degenerate  father-in-law  in  love  with  her  and  a  half-witted 
girl  with  an  incestuous  passion  who  was  jealous  of  her  and 
despised  her. 

Of  course  something  had  to  be  done.  I  did  not  know  the 
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exact  hour  of  his  death,  but  I  knew  that  her  husband's 
body  must  have  immediate  attention,  and  she,  in  her 
frenzy,  seemed  determined  to  keep  him  for  herself,  away 
from  the  touch  of  other  hands  as  long  as  she  could. 

Bella  stumbled  around  the  side  of  the  house.  "There 
wan't  no  mail,"  she  announced  suspiciously. 

I  scarcely  heard  her.  My  head  was  going  round  and  round. 
"He  is  dead.  He  is  dead."  Bella  came  closer  and  held  out 
her  hand.  For  a  moment  I  did  not  understand  what  she 
wanted.  I  felt  like  screaming  at  her,  "He  is  dead,  you 
blockhead;  he  is  dead."  Then  I  remembered  my  promise 
and  handed  her  the  lighter.  She  began  playing  with  it  in 
childish  delight.  In  her  hands  it  flashed  on  and  off,  on  and 
off.  Somehow,  the  sight  maddened  me. 

I  turned  and  started  toward  the  road.  I  had  determined 
to  walk  the  mile  and  a  half  to  a  neighboring  store  and 
phone  to  my  uncle.  I  heard  footsteps  behind  me.  Bella, 
with  her  lighter  in  her  hand,  was  following  me.  I  stopped. 

"Miss  Bella,"  I  protested.  "I  am  going  over  to  Crawford's 
for  some  cigarettes.  You  stay  here." 

She  grinned  stupidly,  but  held  her  ground,  her  eyes  full 
of  suspicion.  When  I  started  off  again,  she  resumed  her 
pursuit. 

That  whole  journey  was  a  nightmare.  I  was  in  a  bad 
mental  state,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  I  walked  too  fast 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  Crawford's  I  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. Notwithstanding,  I  went  at  once  to  the  phone  in 
the  small  office,  fumbled  through  the  book,  and  called  an 
Amherst  undertaker.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  said  to 
him,  nor  what  he  replied.  I  managed,  finally,  to  explain 
things  to  him,  and  got  a  promise  from  him  to  come  out  with 
his  equipment. 
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All  the  time  I  was  talking,  Bella  and  the  storekeeper 
stood  by  the  open  door  and  listened.  When  I  finished  and 
began  trying  to  arrange  connections  to  speak  with  my  uncle 
in  Lynchburg,  Bella  became  greatly  agitated.  While  the 
operator  was  trying  to  put  through  the  call,  she  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  mumbling  to  herself.  Finally,  when 
the  connection  was  completed  and  I  had  just  started  talk- 
ing with  my  uncle,  she  grasped  me  by  the  arm  and  began 
pulling  me  away  from  the  phone.  She  was  very  strong;  she 
took  me  by  surprise;  and,  although  I  struggled  furiously, 
she  managed  to  get  me  as  far  as  the  doorway,  where  I 
shook  myself  free,  pushed  her  vigorously  through  the  open- 
ing, and  quickly  latched  the  door  from  the  inside. 

Bella  was  pounding  against  the  door  with  both  fists.  I 
tried  to  give  my  uncle  a  picture  of  conditions  at  the 
orchard,  urging  on  him  the  dire  need  for  him  as  the  owner 
to  come  there  at  once.  But  he  was  stubborn.  "You  are 
nervous,"  he  kept  saying  to  me.  "You  are  excited.  Take  it 
easy.  Why  should  you  carry  on  like  this?" 

Finally,  I  broke  down.  I  began  abusing  him  over  the 
phone  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "You  go  to  hell,"  I  screamed, 
"you  god-damned  fool." 

Hysteria  impressed  him,  where  reason  had  failed.  I  could 
tell  that  he  was  frightened  now.  I  heard  him  say  something 
about,  "Your  father,"  and  "We'll  start  up  in  the  car  right 
away."  But  I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish.  I  slammed 
the  receiver  up,  opened  the  door,  pushed  Bella  aside  and 
started  back  across  the  mountains  for  the  cabin.  I  had  one 
idea  uppermost  in  my  mind— to  get  back  to  Amantha  and 
her  gruesome  charge  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived.  All  the  way  across  the 
mountains  Bella  had  mumbled  and  complained.  She  kept 
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saying,  "We  didn't  have  no  trouble  till  she  come.  She  ain't 
brought  us  nothin'  but  misery  and  misfortune." 

But  I  did  not  say  a  word  to  her. 

Old  man  Haley  was  waiting  on  the  porch  for  us.  He 
walked  out  to  meet  us,  angry  and  impatient,  but  before  he 
had  time  to  say  anything,  Bella  ran  up  to  him  and  began 
talking  rapidly. 

I  did  not  pause.  With  my  uncle  due  to  arrive  in  a  few 
hours,  I  felt  stronger  and  more  composed.  Moreover,  I  was 
anxious  to  prepare  Amantha  for  the  undertaker's  arrival. 
When  I  knocked  softly  on  her  door,  she  cried  out  passion- 
ately, "Go  away,  please.  Please  go  away." 

I  explained  who  I  was.  I  told  her  about  the  undertaker. 
"My  father  and  my  uncle  will  be  here  before  morning/'  I 
said.  "Everything  is  going  to  be  all  right.  We  shall  arrange 
to  take  your  husband's  body  to  Lynchburg  for  burial 
tomorrow." 

I  heard  footsteps  on  the  front  porch.  "Mr.  Haley  and 
Bella  are  coming,"  I  whispered  quickly,  my  lips  close  to  the 
keyhole.  "Keep  your  door  locked.  I'll  be  right  up  in  my 
room  if  you  need  me." 

Soon  it  was  quite  dark.  I  sat  by  the  window  in  my  room 
waiting  for  the  undertaker  and  trying  to  compose  myself. 
Events  had  succeeded  one  another  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  I  was  very  weary.  Everything  was  quiet  around  the 
cabin.  The  moon  was  high  up  in  the  heavens  and  I  could 
see  the  old  dog  sneaking  away  down  the  lane  by  the  barn 
on  one  of  his  long  nocturnal  rambles. 

I  tried  to  relax.  I  felt  the  beating  of  my  heart  against  my 
ribs,  and  my  head  felt  tight  and  strained.  I  sat  there  for  a 
long  time.  Nobody  said  anything  about  supper,  and  I  was 
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glad  because  I  did  not  feel  like  eating.  I  had  expected  Mr. 
Haley  to  make  some  trouble,  but  there  had  been  no  sign 
of  it  yet.  Occasionally,  I  heard  his  heavy  tread  on  the  floor 
below,  and  his  voice  mingling  with  Bella's,  but  that  was  all. 

This  gave  me  a  false  sense  of  security,  which  was  rudely 
shattered  when  the  undertaker  arrived  with  his  assistant. 
I  hurried  downstairs  as  soon  as  they  came  up,  but  Mr.  Haley 
and  Bella  were  waiting  there.  I  saw  at  once  that  they  had 
both  been  drinking  and  that  they  were  in  a  quarrelsome 
mood.  Without  a  word  we  made  our  way  to  the  under- 
taker's car. 

"This  is  an  undertaker,  Mr.  Haley,"  I  explained  when  we 
arrived  there.  "He  has  come  to  take  care  of  your  son's 
body." 

"I'll  take  care  of  my  own,"  he  said  truculently.  "I  won't 
have  no  strangers—" 

I  ignored  him  and  spoke  directly  to  the  undertaker. 

"My  name  is  Morton,"  I  said.  "My  uncle  owns  this  place. 
He  is  on  his  way  here  now.  This  man  just  works  for  him. 
If  you  will  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  dead  man  there  in 
the  house,  I  shall  see  that  you  are  fully  paid  for  your  work." 

But  the  man  shook  his  head  dubiously.  He  was  a  long, 
thin  person,  and  he  was  trying  desperately  to  preserve  some 
sort  of  professional  decorum.  But  he  was  frightened,  I  could 
see  that. 

"It's  his  son,"  he  remarked  finally.  "I  got  to  have  au- 
thority before  I  can  touch  him." 

"My  son,  my  son,"  Mr.  Haley  began  to  chime  tri- 
umphantly. 

I  was  determined  not  to  yield  so  quickly.  "Now  see  here," 
I  said,  but  stopped  when  I  felt  a  light  pressure  on  my  sleeve. 
It  was  Amantha.  I  do  not  know  how  long  she  had  been 
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standing  there,  I  had  not  heard  her  approach.  She  seemed 
strangely  white  and  composed. 

"The  man  in  the  house/'  she  said  softly  to  the  under- 
taker, "is  my  husband.  I  give  you  authority  to  do  whatever 
this  man  tells  you." 

Her  sudden  appearance,  so  white  and  slender  and  beauti- 
ful, startled  us  all.  Even  old  man  Haley  contented  himself 
with  mumbling,  while  Bella  moved  closer  to  her  father  and 
watched  Amantha  with  eyes  which  never  relaxed  their 
hatred.  The  undertaker  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
opened  the  door. 

"All  right,"  he  informed  his  assistant.  "If  she's  his  wife, 
it's  okay  by  me." 

While  they  were  at  work,  I  sat  beside  Amantha,  just  out- 
side the  door.  Old  man  Haley  and  Bella  had  retreated  to 
the  kitchen,  and  I  could  hear  them  nourishing  their  injured 
feelings  on  more  whiskey.  By  this  time  they  were  quite 
drunk  and  talking  loudly.  I  heard  my  name  occasionally 
and  Amantha's  many  times.  Bella  continued  to  abuse  her 
sister-in-law.  "Before  she  come,"  I  heard  her  declare  over 
and  over  again,  "we  didn't  have  no  trouble."  When  the  old 
man,  with  drunken  obstinacy,  undertook  to  defend  her, 
this  enraged  Bella. 

Amantha,  herself,  seemed  oblivious  to  all  that  was  hap- 
pening. After  the  incident  at  the  undertaker's  car,  she 
seemed  mercifully  beyond  feeling. 

I  was  decidedly  uneasy  myself.  I  could  not  shake  off  the 
unhappy  feeling  that,  somehow,  Fate  was  imposing  on  me. 
Moreover,  I  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  a  night  in  that 
lonely  cabin  with  a  corpse,  a  drunken  man,  and  an  infu- 
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riated  moron.  I  determined)  to  stay  awake  and  hope  for 
the  early  arrival  of  my  uncle  and  my  father. 

So  when  the  undertaker  left  and  Amantha,  refusing  my 
company,  retired  to  her  solitary  wake,  I  took  up  my  post 
by  the  window  of  my  room  again.  I  had  beside  me  a  heavy 
stick  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  with  me  about 
the  mountains  as  a  protection  against  snakes.  For  a  while 
I  managed  to  keep  my  eyes  open.  Things  began  to  quiet 
down.  I  judged  that  the  old  man  had  drifted  off  to  sleep, 
but  I  heard  Bella  still  moving  about  restlessly.  Once  she 
left  the  house,  and  from  the  window  I  saw  her,  using  my 
cigarette  lighter  for  a  torch,  roaming  about  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amantha's  room.  Presently,  however,  she  returned 
inside  and  everything  was  quiet. 

I  was  very  weary  from  my  unusual  exertions,  and  I  must 
have  drifted  off  to  sleep.  I  do  not  know  how  much  later  it 
was  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  scream.  With  my  head  still 
dull  from  sleep  I  leaped  to  my  feet.  For  a  moment  every- 
thing was  quiet  again.  And  then  I  heard  that  awful  scream 
again,  accompanied  this  time  by  the  splintering  of  wood 
and  a  dull  thud.  I  stood  there  for  a  few  moments  too  stupe- 
fied to  move,  until  recollection  came  to  me;  then  I  seized 
my  walking  stick,  opened  the  door  and  rushed  down  the 
steps. 

I  found  things  in  a  turmoil.  Mr.  Haley  and  Bella  had 
crashed  open  the  door  to  Amantha's  room,  and  through  the 
open  space  by  the  weird  light  of  the  moon  and  a  feeble  oil 
lamp  I  saw  a  spectacle  I  shall  never  forget. 

Bella  was  chasing  Amantha  about  the  room,  too  drunk  to 
catch  her  even  in  so  small  a  space.  They  flashed  in  and  out 
of  the  shadows  like  figures  in  a  grotesque  nightmare.  Beside 
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the  bed  old  man  Haley  was  occupying  himself  with  an 
attempt  to  lift  up  his  son's  body.  He  had  his  arm  around 
the  neck  and  was  tugging  at  him  determinedly.  I  leaped 
toward  him. 

"Mr.  Haley/'  I  cried  in  horror,  "stop  that." 

He  looked  up  at  me  dully.  "I'll  take  care  of  my  own/' 
he  mumbled.  "Ketch  ahold  of  his  feet." 

I  grasped  him  by  the  arm  and  tried  to  pull  him  away. 
He  resented  this  in  a  dull  roar  of  anger,  and  loosening  his 
grip  on  the  dead  man  made  a  lunge  toward  me.  I  lifted  my 
stick  and  struck  him  full  on  the  side  of  the  head.  He 
dropped  like  a  felled  ox,  brushing  against  his  son's  partially 
raised  body,  which  rolled  slowly  off  the  bed  on  top  of  him. 

When  Amantha  saw  her  husband's  body  on  the  floor,  she 
gave  a  little  scream  and  stopped.  Bella  was  upon  her  like  a 
tiger.  Seizing  her  by  the  throat,  she  backed  her  against  the 
wall  and  began  to  choke  her.  I  rushed  to  them  and  tried  to 
pull  them  apart.  But  in  her  fury  Bella  was  too  strong  for  me. 
So,  very  deliberately,  like  a  man  in  slow-motion,  I  lifted  my 
stick  and  gave  her  a  whack  on  the  head,  too.  The  blow  did 
not  land  solidly,  but  she  dropped  to  the  floor,  where  I 
could  hear  her  threshing  about  in  semi-consciousness  beside 
the  table. 

Amantha  hurried  at  once  to  George.  Together  we  lifted 
him  tenderly  from  the  floor.  I  tried  to  move  toward  the 
bed,  but  she  tugged  against  me. 

The  whole  thing  was  like  an  awful  dream.  The  moonlight 
came  in  through  the  window  and  bathed  the  room  in  a 
pale,  unearthly  light.  Bella  continued  to  tumble  and  toss, 
muttering  incoherently  to  herself,  and  old  man  Haley  lay 
like  the  dead  where  he  had  fallen.  Amantha  and  I  stood  in 
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the  center  of  the  room,  holding  her  husband's  stiff  body, 
silently  engaged  in  a  little  tug  of  war. 

"Over  to  the  bed,"  I  urged  breathlessly,  but  she  paid  no 
attention  to  me.  She  was  trying  to  get  to  the  door. 

"—out  of  here,"  I  heard  her  whisper  hysterically,  "leave 
this  place." 

I  was  afraid  to  pull  against  her  too  hard,  so  I  was  com- 
pelled to  be  guided  by  her.  I  began  to  feel  unreasonably 
angry.  I  thought  about  uncle  Herbert  and  mumbled  to 
myself,  "Mountain  folks  are  the  most  hospitable  people 
on  earth."  And  for  no  reason  at  all  I  began  to  laugh  like 
a  crazy  man  holding  on  to  that  dead  man's  shoulders. 

As  we  passed  through  the  doorway  I  heard  a  crash  behind 
me  and  the  sound  of  breaking  glass.  I  resisted  Amantha's 
urgings  long  enough  to  glance  behind.  Bella,  in  her  de- 
lirium, had  managed  to  rise  to  her  knees.  She  had  grasped 
the  legs  of  the  small  table  to  lift  herself  and  had  overturned 
the  lamp  onto  the  bed.  Already  the  flames,  fed  by  the  oil, 
were  rising  from  it. 

"Amantha,"  I  gasped.  "For  God's  sake." 

But  she  paid  no  attention  to  me.  She  was  pulling  against 
me  harder  than  ever.  I  could  not  (I  tried  but  I  just  could 
not)  release  my  grip  on  the  dead  man  to  let  him  crash 
brutally  to  the  floor. 

"Amantha,  for  Christ's  sake,"  I  screamed,  "the  place  is 
on  fire." 

But  she  did  not  pause  or  look  back.  The  air  outside  was 
sharp  and  cool.  I  shivered  as  we  stumbled  through  the  damp 
grass. 

"Amantha,"  I  sobbed,  "can't  you  see  what  you  are 
doing?" 
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She  headed  straight  for  the  truck.  We  deposited  our 
burden  on  the  driver's  seat,  and  I  rushed  back  toward  the 
cabin.  The  room  was  already  a  mass  of  smoke  and  flame. 
I  ran  through  the  front  door,  but  the  smoke  like  a  great 
fist  drove  me  back.  I  hurried  around  to  the  window,  but  the 
flames  leaped  at  me  greedily  as  I  tried  to  peer  inside. 

I  ran  frantically  around  and  around  the  cabin  a  few  times, 
yelling  meaningless  words  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  When 
Bella  began  screaming  like  a  trapped  Fury,  I  turned  sud- 
denly and  headed  for  the  truck.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  sound  as  fast  as  I  could. 

The  key  was  in  the  lock  and  I  started  the  engine.  It  was 
almost  as  light  as  day,  but  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  keep- 
ing the  car  in  the  road.  It  wobbled  back  and  forth  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts  to  control  it. 

Amantha  sat  with  her  arm  around  George;  her  hysteria 
had  passed  and  she  seemed  composed  and  silent.  George, 
his  head  slumped  forward,  swayed  stiffly  from  side  to  side, 
and  occasionally  his  body  rolled  over  and  brushed  against 
my  shoulder. 

All  the  time  I  kept  thinking  about  uncle  Herbert,  and 
I  began  declaiming  aloud  in  a  furious  monotone:  "Moun- 
tain folks  are  the  most  hospitable  people  on  earth,  by 
God.  .  .  ." 

Amantha  did  not  make  a  sound;  she  just  sat  there.  I 
started  to  abuse  uncle  Herbert,  as  if  he  were  actually  pres- 
ent. "This  ought  to  teach  you  something,  you  god-damned 
fool,"  I  said.  "Maybe  you'll  learn  a  lesson  from  this." 

My  conduct  frightened  Amantha.  She  thought  I  was 
cursing  her,  and  without  warning  she  started  to  sob  like  a 
hurt  animal. 
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"Oh,  this  is  too  much,"  she  whimpered.  "Oh,  me,  oh, 


me." 


But  I  kept  right  on,  not  pausing  to  explain.  "Maybe 
you'll  learn  something  from  this.  .  .  ." 

When  my  father  and  my  uncle  came  upon  us  a  short 
time  later,  I  was  still  at  it.  The  truck  was  careening  dan- 
gerously from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  and  my 
father  tells  me  that  when  they  finally  reached  us,  I  stopped 
shouting  long  enough  to  dismount,  run  to  their  car  and 
escort  them  to  our  truck. 

"Uncle  Herbert,"  he  says  I  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  "shake  hands  with  Mr.  George  Haley.  He  is  dead, 
but  don't  let  that  bother  you.  Mountain  folks  are  the  most 
hospitable  people  on  earth!" 
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